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I have chosen the subject of the municipal history of 
New York, because I think that in that history more than 
in any other source with which I am acquainted, one gets 
an idea of the true nature of what is called ‘‘ the municipal 
problem.’’ New York is not only the largest of American 
cities, but I think it may fairly be called—with all proper 
respect to the claim of Chicago—the typical American city; 
that is, the city in which the tendencies which make the 
government of American cities difficult, can best be traced. 
The evils with which reformers have to contend in New 
York are very much the same as those with which they have 
to contend everywhere. When we are discussing the munici- 
pal problem in New York, therefore, we are discussing the 
municipal problem of all our large cities. Each is trying 
experiments in the best manner of meeting these evils, but 
New York has been trying these experiments longer than 
any of them, and has tried more experiments. If I said that 
the modern world in seeking to govern cities by universal 
suffrage was sailing out into a sea, of whose extent or coasts 
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nobody knew anything, I should not be very far wrong. 
But certainly New York has gone further on this voyage of 
discovery than any other, has made more observations, and 
reached more conclusions, sorrowful or hopeful as the case 
may be. When I ask you to follow me down its history 
} since 1821, therefore, I am asking you to assist at one of the 

most curious spectacles in history, the efforts of a great, 

prosperous, and Christian community to protect its religion 

and morality and property from ruin at the hands of a gov- 

ernment of its own choice. 

For this is the great peculiarity of our municipal problem 

Be to-day. As you know, the enemies which the cities of the 
modern world hitherto have had to fear, have been enemies 
2 from the outside—the monarch, the nobles, or other cities, 
! or the domestic rabble. The enemy which the American 
city has to contend with are the officers whom it elects itself, 

whom it could avoid electing, and to whom, as a general 

rule, the majority of its voters are opposed. Consider for a 

moment what a point this peculiarity has reached in New 

York. That city is governed to-day by three or four men 
‘a of foreign birth, who are very illiterate, are sprung from the 
dregs of the foreign population, have never pursued any 
regular calling, were entirely unknown to the bulk of the 
‘residents only five years ago, and who now set the criticism 
of the intelligent and educated classes at defiance. I might 
multiply illustrations of ostentatious indifference of this 
ruling class to the opinions and feelings of the better in- 
formed. The point to which I wish to draw your attention 
is, however, that these rulers, such as you see them, enjoy 
their power through the votes of a minority of the popula- 
tion, and in order to secure and maintain it, have never had 
to resort to any species of violence. We have had no 
tumults, riots, coups d'etat, or armed seizures of power. 
Everything has been done decently, peaceably and in order, 
under the forms of law, and under the eyes of the freest and 
most inquisitorial press in the world. 
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Now, this is our municipal problem, or municipal puzzle 
I should rather call it. How does this state of things come 
about, and is it remediable? Is there any fermanent solu- 
tion of it for American cities, or for any of the cities of the 
world—for I suppose every one of them is destined at no 
distant date to be ruled, as some are now, by universal 
suffrage. I say ‘‘ permanent,’’ because of course we are all 
familiar with the fact that ‘femporary reforms are, and have 
been, achieved by what are called ‘‘ popular risings,’’ such 
as occurred in New York in Tweed’s day, and in Brooklyn 
last fall. They consist in an outbreak of popular indigna- 
tion caused by the increasing audacity of the wrong-doers, 
making abuses for the moment unbearable. But there are 
two objections to this method of reform. One is that all 
great outbursts of popular feeling are apt to be followed by 
a period of reaction, or apathy, during which the old evils 
resume theirsway The other is that you cannot follow the 
plan of letting things reach their worst before you seek to 
cure them, without making a whole generation so familiar 
with abuses that they seem to it part of the natural order 
of things, and when you ask for another indignant rising, 
you find your preachings fall on dulled ears. What we 
are seeking is some legal enactment, or state of public 
feeling, which the mere appearance of an abuse will at once 
bring into action and correct it, at the only time when the 
destruction of an abuse is easy—the time when it first 
makes its appearance. 

One of the most interesting things in the history of New 
York, to the student of municipal government, is that when 
the Constitutional Convention met in 1821, to take stock, as 
it were, of the condition of the State after thirty years of 
independence, the idea that there was ever going to be a 
municipal problem does not seem to have occurred to any 
one, meaning by municipal problem, the difficulty of gov- 
erning the city itself. In the report of the convention I can 
find only one mention made by any one of the possibility 
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of trouble arising out of the growth of New York, and that 
was by Mr. Kent, afterward the famous Chancellor, when 
arguing against the extension of the franchise which was 
then limited. But what troubled him about New York, 
was not any difficulty in governing the city itself, but the 
danger that it would eventually become the leading power 
in the State, and would use the power against the farmer or 
the ‘‘ landed interest,’’ as it used then to be called. Said 
he: 

‘What has been the progress of the city of New York? In 1773 
it contained only 21,000 inhabitants; in 1821, 123,000 souls! It is evi- 
dently destined to become the London of America; and it is no haz- 
ardous prophecy to foretell that in less than a century ¢hail city will 
govern the State. And can gentlemen seriously and honestly say that 
no danger is to be apprehended from those combustible materials 
which such a city must ever enclose? Shall every department of the 
government be at the disposal of those who are often ignorant of the 
importance and nature of the right they are authorized to assume? 
The poor man’s interest is always in opposition to his duty; and it is 
too much to expect of human nature, that interest will not be con- 
sulted.” 

This prevision has not proved literally true, but it has 
come very near the truth. After another apportionment, 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn, which are governed 
in much the same way, and complain of the same rule, and 
send the same class of men to the legislature, will in all 
probability have a majority in both houses, and thus liter- 
ally rule the State. They have now nearly a majority. 
But as I have said, nobody at that time seemed troubled by 
the difficulties of city government except on one point—the 
exposure of private property to reckless appropriation at the 
hands of speculators in city improvements. Precautions 
against this were taken in the Constitution of 1821, which 
this convention drew up, and the Convention of 1846 fol- 
lowed its example. But in the Convention of 1846 there was 
the same indifference to the question of city government in 
general. One member only, Mr. Murphy, seemed to have 
made it a specialty, and he fought valiantly for a general act 
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of incorporation for municipalities, similar to that provided 
for banks and other commercial or industrial corporations. 
The corruption and demoralization wrought by the practice 
of special acts of incorporation for such institutions, was so 
great that a peremptory stop had to be put to it. But all 
efforts to procure the provision of a framework of city gov- 
ernment in the Constitution of 1846 were fruitless. It made 
the suffrage universal, strengthened the provisions for the 
protection of private property against schemes of city im- 
provement; but here it stopped It left every city in the 
State at the mercy of the legislature, as regarded the crea- 
tion or alteration of its charter—a tremendous oversight, as 
the result has proved. 

But it was the legitimate result of the then state of opinion 
touching the relation of cities to the State. The country 
had had no experience of large cities. The assemblage of 
large masses of men in one spot, with peculiar needs in the 
way of police and sanitation, was a somewhat novel idea to 
the American mind. Boston was governed as a town down 
to 1825, and the pigs ran loose in the streets of New York 
down to 1840. It is very doubtful whether at that time, 
even if there had been any disposition to provide a general 
constitutional framework of city government, men could 
have been found competent to draft it, particularly as there 
was a strong disinclination in the Conventions of 1821 and 
1846, to follow European models, even if there had been 
good European models to follow. But the work of muni- 
cipal reform had only begun in Europe about 1830, and in 
fact there was more or less darkness through the whole world 
touching city government. The idea that the city was a 
stronghold, had not wholly given place to the idea of the 
city as a centre of great social and intellectual activity, and 
of commerce and industry. But it must also be said that 


_ there was not at that period any disposition on the part of 


the legislature to impose on cities any special form of its 
own devising. The principle of local self-government was 
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on the whole respected. Down to 1822, the mayor, as well 
as some other city officers, was appointed by the Executive 
at Albany, as he had been from Colonial days. But in that 
year the power of appointing him was made over to the 
Common Council, composed of the aldermen and assistant 
aldermen. In 1834, he was made elective by the people, but 
the legal people in the city at that period consisted, first of 
freemen or freeholders, and after 1834 of persons who had 
resided for six months within the city limits, and occupied a 
tenement worth $25.00 annually. In 1842 all restrictions 
in the suffrage were swept away. These were concessions 
made by the legislature to the growing democratic feeling. 
With the exact form the charter was to take it did not inter- 
fere. Changes in the city charter were made by conventions 
elected by the city voters, who submitted their work to the 
popular vote, before asking the legislature to convert it into 
alaw. One such convention was held in 1829, another was 
held in 1849. They were composed of the leading men in 
the city, and their debates were long and serious, and their 
work treated with a reverence which we now find it difficult 
to understand. The Common Council of New York in 1835, 
solemnly requested Chancellor Kent to prepare a treatise on 
‘‘ the powers and duties of the mayor, aldermen and assistant 
aldermen, under the charter of 1829,’’ and he composed a 
good sized volume on the subject. He reminds the aldermen 
and the assistant aldermen, that ‘‘ their trust is one of the 
gravest responsibility,’’ that ‘‘they are bound to give a 
regular and punctual attendance at the board, and to dis- 
charge the duties which devolve on each member, diligently, 
intelligently and impartially.’’ The assistant aldermen 
differed in the main from the aldermen in having no judi- 
cial or magisterial powers; they were simply the lower 
house of the municipal legislature, but one who knows Com- 
mon Councils in our day reads with a smile the Chancellor's 
ooservation that, ‘‘ the office would be pleasant and desirable 
to persons of leisure, of intelligence and of disinterested zeal 
[862] 
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for the wise and just regulation of the public concerns of 
the city.’’ 

This failure to provide for the incorporation of cities un- 
der a general law, which has been so disastrous for the city 
and State of New York, is not general throughout the Union. 
It is only the following States which have still special pow- 
ers of incorporation: New York, Michigan, California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Louisiana, Nevada, Maine, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Texas and Alabama. The result of the 
absence of such a law in New York is that every legislature 
nowadays does something to tinker the charter, and in fact 
the tinkering of the charter is one of the principal moves in 
the game of politics as played in Albany. Since 1836, altera- 
tions in the charter have been made by legislation, without 
consulting the voters of the city, and without any official 
application of the corporation, in 1840, 1842, 1845, 1846, 
1849, 1850, 1852, 1853, 1857, till we get down to the Tweed 
charter in 1870, which was in some respects an improvement 
on it predecessors, but was passed, without difficulty, for 
knavish purposes. In 1873, after his overthrow, the pres- 
ent or ‘‘ reform charter ’’ as it is called, has undergone many 
changes, but it is difficult without much research to separate 
them from the mass of general legislation. The two most 
important ones are the release of the mayor from the obli- 
gation to get his appointments to office confirmed by the 
Board of Aldermen, and the introduction of the competitive 
system into the selection of candidates for a large number of 
the minor offices. The reform charter, too, has made a 
change of which few people outside know anything, but 
which is, I think, a very ingenious device for the satisfaction 
both of popular suffrage and property. The assistant alder- 
men who were once the lower house of the city legislature 
have wholly disappeared. The aldermen, however, have 
been preserved. But their powers of legislation have bee~ 
taken away from them. They have now only two powers— 
the bestowal of franchises on corporations which have to use 
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the streets in pursuing their business, and the granting of 
licenses to itinerant and sidewalk venders. Over the taxes 
they have no control whatever. They do not originate the 
city budget, and their approval of it is not necessary. 

The law obliges the mayor to submit it to them, and allows 
them to make any observations on it they please, but they 
never make any, and nobody would pay attention to them if 
they did. Their power to grant franchises, is, I believe, a 
matter of some dispute among lawyers, but as the consent 
of the residents along the line of the proposed improvements, 
and of the Supreme Court, is necessary to its effectiveness, 
the aldermen’s share in the matter is, as a rule, insignificant. 
The most important application ever made to them for a fran- 
chise was that of the promoters of the Broadway Railroad in 
1887. The occasion proved so tempting, and their virtue so 
weak, that after they had granted it three of them were tried 
and sent to the State Prison, and several others fled the coun- 
try. The city estimates of receipts and disbursements are 
all made by what is called the Board of Apportionment, com- 
posed of the heads of different city departments sitting with 
the mayor, as a sort of financial council. Their resolutions 
are in all cases final. Every one must be struck by the skill 
of this arrangement. The aldermen are still elected by their 
districts, and receive—for the work they do, and the class 
from which they come, an enormous salary—$2000 per 
annum. ‘The ambition of the local politicians is thus grati- 
fied, or satisfied, and they are furnished with a prize which 
makes ward politics interesting, and the voters are appeased 
by electing a branch of the old city legislature, at one time 
composed of the principal local notables. The device must 
certainly be considered a new departure in city government, 
but I think no one who has watched its work can help con- 
sidering it a happy mode of saving the masses of property in 
a great city from the greed of a small body of needy, obscure 
and unscrupulous men. The Board of Apportionment is 
composed, as a rule, of men of a certain conspicuousness, 
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who are already performing important administrative func- 
tions, and through whose hands the great body of the 
taxes passes. 

For the State legislature, the power of special legislation 
for the city must be considered extremely corrupting. The 
city of New York contains a very large body of what, to the 
legislature and to the class who fill them, are very highly 
paid officers. Consider what $8000 a year for ten years as a 
police justice, must be to a “‘ tough,’’ or loafer whose highest 
ambition in life has been the keeping of a good groggery, or 
a small court clerkship; or $12,000 a year as a health officer 
to a physician whose practice was confined to the treatment 
of a few servant girls. Over these offices and scores of 
others like them the legislature has complete control. It can 
create or abolish them, raise or reduce the salaries, lengthen 
or shorten the terms, and something of this sort it does at 
every session. Besides this power it has the still more money- 
making power, which it also exercises at every session, of 
‘* striking ’’ the city corporations by proposals for the increase 
of their taxes, or interference of some kind with their busi- 
ness. Consider for a moment the effect of finding themselves 
in possession of such powers, on a body composed, as the 
legislature is in the main, of small traders, or farmers, or 
village lawyers, who are generally needy, or they would not 
go into politics, and who look on their term of service as a 
chance of fortune which may never, and rarely does, come 
to them again. 

There is one thing connected with modern democracy, 
which attracts comparatively little attention, but has a very 
important bearing on the problem of municipal government, 
as well as of State government, which it seems proper to 
mention here. That is, that our modern experiment in 
democratic government is really an experiment in the gov- 
ernment of rich communities by poor men. This experiment 
has never been tried before. In the medizeval and ancient 
world, as a rule, the rich were the governors; the men of 
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large property filled the highest places in the government. 
This was true even of the Republics of Greece and Rome in 
their most democratic days. It was true also of all other 
ancient communities of which we have any record. It was 
true of every country of Europe down to the French Revo- 
lution. The great landholders ruled the country; the great 
merchants ruled the town. But in our day the government 
has passed or is passing almost completely into the hands 
of the poor, while the masses of property in the hands of 
the rich, or within reach of the legislature, has enormously 
increased. There is a great deal to be said on this topic, 
some of it obvious enough. Its connection with modern 
socialism and anarchism I think might easily be traced. 
I must pass it by here, with a mere mention, but its bear- 
ing on the difficulties of city government in a democratic 
State seems plain. 

The determination of the legislature to rule the city, that 
is, to impose charters on it without the consent or approba- 
tion of the inhabitants, first became apparent in 1857. It 
had two causes. One was the passage of the State into the 
hands of the then growing Republican party, while the city 
remained overwhelmingly Democratic. The other was the 
appearance in the city of the first of the demagogues, known 
as Fernando Wood, at the head of a large body of immi- 
grant voters. Wood's origin, like that of all men of his 
class, was obscure. Where he came from, or what his be- 
ginnings were, was not known. There was a story current 
during the two campaigns which the good citizens carried on 
against him, that his first appearance in New York, was as 
the leg of an artificial elephant in a traveling show. He 
went into business here, however, and carried it on in the 
fashion of men of his kind. I happened to be in court when 
he was proved to have raised, as against his partner, in a 
joint shipping venture to California, all the bills sent in to 
him as ship’s husband, by adding figures or ciphers, as 
might best suit the occasion. This little incident was made 
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very public in his canvass, but I never could learn that it 
injured him in the least. His distinction was that he was 
the first to perceive the use which might be made of the 
change which immigration had wrought in the character of 
the voting population of the city. In fact he may be said 
to have discovered the electoral value of the Irish. He 
organized them in such fashion that he was able for the first 
time to cast their vote solid, in the manner now so well 
known under Croker, McKane and the like, and thus made 
himself a power to be treated with, or overthrown. His 
methods were all corrupt, and the police were then wholly 
under him, and may be said to have been composed of the 
riff-raff of the population, the strikers, ‘‘ heelers’’ and shoul- 
der-hitters, who in those old days before registration were all 
powerful on election day. 

His goings on, however, seriously alarmed the property 
holders who were then less familiar with bosses than they 
are now, and had not learned the various ways of turning 
away their wrath. Sothe Republican Legislature at Albany 
made up their minds to take charge of the city government, 
and made a beginning by taking the police out of the 
mayor’s hands and handing it over to a commission 
appointed by the governor. The creation and maintenance 
of the Central Park was provided for in the same manner, 
and interference with the city government in the Republican 
interest continued all through the war, until about 1868, 
when Tweed began to rise into prominence as a successor to 
Wood. He showed the danger of the system by getting 
control of the legislature himself and having a charter 
enacted of his own drafting and to suit his own purposes. 
From that moment government of the city from Albany fell 
into a discredit from which it has never recovered, and 
which the events of every session fully justify. 

At this point there appeared on the scene in the gov- 
ernor’s chair, a man who in the field of federal politics has 
received a good deal of abuse, but whose service to his own 
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State can hardly be overestimated. I mean Samuel J. Til- 
den. If I called him the last of the New York Democrats, 
I do not think I should be far wrong. There remain behind 
many men in the party doubtless as able as he, and as eager 
for the public good, but there remains no man possessing 
the same influence over the party at large, and bred in its 
earlier and better traditions. He was fully conscious of 
the evils of special legislatior: for municipal purposes, and 
of the importance of providing a general framework of 
city government under which all the cities of the State 
might come. He appointed a commission in 1876, for the 
purpose of drafting a scheme of legislation for that pur- 
pose. This commission, after a year of incubation, reported 
in 1877 an amendment to the constitution, absolutely for- 
bidding legislative interference ‘‘in the organization of or 
the distribution of powers in a city government or in the 
terms and tenure of office therein, except by an act passed 
upon the application of the city, made by resolution both 
of the Board of Aldermen and of the Board of Finance 
respectively, approved by the mayor, or by an act which 
shall have received the sanction of two successive legisla- 
tures.’’ 

The principal feature in this amendment, and the one 
which ultimately led to its defeat, was the Board of Finance. 
That board, which was to have the exclusive control of the 
city finances, was to consist of persons who should for 
‘two years preceding the election have paid an annual tax 
on property owned by them, and officially assessed for taxa- 
tion, of the assessed value of not less than $500, or should 
have actually paid during the same period a yearly rent for 
premises occupied by them for purposes of residence or 
lawful business, of not less than $250. It was to be elected 
by ‘‘ qualified electors who for two years preceding the 
election should have paid a yearly rent on premises occu- 
pied by them as a residence or for business purposes, of 
not less than $125.’’ This property qualification for the 
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board of the electors caused the amendment to be dropped 
after having passed one legislature. 

The considerations which led the commission to propose a 
Board of Finance, to be thus composed and elected, were 
simply those which govern the management of every other 
corporation. Directors or trustees of all other corporations 
are men who have a direct pecuniary interest in it, and it is 
considered desirable, on principles of human nature, that 
they should themselves be the possessors of some property, 
as a guarantee of care and responsibility in the management 
of that of other people. It desired, in short, to exclude from 
the management of the corporate funds absolutely penniless 
and obscure adventurers, such as, as a matter of fact, now 
climb into city offices, and such as no private corporation 
would think of employing in any capacity. In prescribing, 
also, a small property qualification for the electors of the 
board, they were much influenced by the wise provision of 
the English electoral laws, which require every voter to be a 
rate payer, that is, to pay some direct tax however small. 
For there can, I think, be no question, that the population 
of our great cities will never be got to believe that they pay 
taxes, or that the amount of the municipal expenditures 
makes any difference to them, unless the tax collector calls 
on them for a direct contribution to the public treasury. In 
fact a very large mass of the voters of New York, are in the 
mental condition of a genuine proletariat, that is, of a body 
which feels no interest in the amount of the public burdens, 
and looks on the wealth around them as the true and proper 
source of municipal expenditure. That they are made to 
contribute to the city outlay through their rent is very true, 
but you cannot bring the fact home to them. To them truly 
and literally, as to the schoolmen, things which they cannot 
see, do not exist. Neither party in the legislature was 
willing, however, to shoulder the responsibility of re-intro- 
ducing that odious thing a property qualification, for any pur- 
pose whatever, although debts in the New York villages can 
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only be incurred by the vote of the taxpayers and although 
in ali corporative undertakings of civilized men, except cities, 
the man who handles the money is expected to have an actual 
interest in its safe keeping and proper expenditure. 

Since then no other attempt has been made to procure 
a general law for the incorporation of cities and I see no 
prospect of any. Both political parties consider the city 
government a very important centre in the political game, 
and neither would be quite willing to surrender the chance 
of it by putting the city out of reach. They divide the 
offices through ‘‘ deals,’’ and make changes in the charter 
without any regard to the needs or demands of the city pop- 
ulation whose corporate existence, in fact, receives hardly 
any recognition from the State government. It is quite easy 
for the boss of either party, by coming to terms with his 
opponents, to have offices created and their terms lengthened 
for his special benefit. When the medical committee which 
advised the Chamber of Commerce during the cholera crisis 
in 1892, reported that the health officer was incompetent, his 
brother-in-law, Croker, retorted by going up to Albany and 
having the term doubled in length. And when some years 
ago the Republican boss wished to have some bills passed 
for his own benefit, he accomplished it easily by consenting 
to the creation of a large and wholly useless addition to the 
number of police justices, which Tammany appointed. 

One other important change has occurred for which it is 
difficult to think of a legal remedy. One of the strongest 
correctives of the evils of universal suffrage is the habit of 
electing notables to the leading public offices. As long as 
there is a feeling in the popular mind that the man who has 
succeeded in business or in a profession, or in any of the 
lawful and respectable pursuits of the community in which 
he lives, has the best title to such offices as the mayoralty, 
you have an excellent guarantee against any very gross 
misuse of it. What I am about to say now is the more 
important, because the tendency in all the recent charters is to 
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increase the powers of the mayor. This is a reaction from 
the disposition of fifty years ago to make all offices elective, 
on the general ground that responsibility to the people 
directly was more readily felt and more easily enforced than 
responsibility to a single superior. From the earliest times, 
it has been the fashion of democracy when greatly perplexed 
or sorely tried, to put itself into the hands of a single ruler, 
or dictator, as he is technically called. And this tendency 
has shown itself plainly in the reformed charter of three 
of our largest cities—Philadelphia, Chicago and Brooklyn. 
In all of these the mayor has been made well-nigh omnip- 
otent, that is, he has been given very extensive, if not 
complete, powers of appointment and removal. Every- 
thing, in fact, has been done to fasten on him the responsi- 
bility for everything that goes wrong in the city. And 
this has been done on the assumption that the voters, seeing 
the importance of the office, will take extraordinary pains 
to fill it creditably. 

This system has failed in several instances to secure good 
government, but it has always made it clear why the govern- 
ment was bad. In New York where it is only imperfectly 
tried—for the term of the mayor’s appointees are not co- 
terminous with his own, and he may therefore find himself 
hampered all through his term of office with his predecessor’s 
selections—it has given us good government under Mayor 
Grace, bad government under Mayor Grant, and still worse 
government under Mayor Gilroy. In Brooklyn, on the 
other hand, where the system is in complete operation, it 
gave good government under Mayor Low, bad government 
under Mayors Boody and Chapin, and is now again giving 
good government under Mayor Schieren. The lesson of 
this is that no charter arrangement of offices, or power or 
responsibility, will compensate for the voter’s negligence, 
partisanship, or wrong-headedness, and a most valuable les- 
son it is. But it also teaches that there is no cure for 
municipal evils so prompt and efficacious as the existence of a 
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powerful mayor. The very failures of the system bring this 
home to the people. For when as in New York, they elect 
a bad mayor, in the persons of Grant or Gilroy, or as in 
Brooklyn, in the persons of Boody or Chapin, the conse- 
quences of this negligence or folly and the remedy for it are 
at once made manifest. 

I have said that the adoption of this system made the per- 
sonal character of mayor very important, or rather I should 
say, made very important, the voter’s notion of what good 
personal character is. As a general rule, in the older com- 
munities, success in business or in a profession, or generally 
acknowledged good social standing of some kind, has been, 
hitherto, treated asa legal qualification for high municipal 
office. The advantages of this rule are that it insures a can- 
didate being well known to the community which he is to 
administer, and it insures, also, a period of probation for the 
public service. If a man has been long before the commu- 
nity as a business man, or as a lawyer, or doctor, or teacher, 
and has won respect for his manner of following these call- 
ings, it raises a strong presumption of fitness for the duties 
of the mayor or common councilman. It is, in other words, 
so valuable an indication in the selection of candidates that 
down to our day it has been almost uniformly used in all the 
great civilized countries. Even in New York it continued 
in use, except in the case of Fernando Wood, down to 18go. 
The mayor was invariably, with that exception, a local 
notable. Even under Tweed, the Mayors Hall and Hoffman 
were taken from, if not the front rank of the legal profession, 
at least a very respectable position at the bar. ‘The other 
mayors of both early and recent times, were well-known 
merchants or traders of some kind. Even Tammany Hall 
did not venture to depart from this practice, before 18go. 
Our two best recent mayors, Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Grace, 
were Tammany nominees. 

In 1890, ‘‘ the organization ’’ as it is called, attempted the 
first break in it, by nominating an illiterate and obscure 
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man, without any regular calling, from its own ranks, and I 
think, without very great hopes of electing him. But his 
election was accomplished, through the nomination of a third 
candidate by the Republicans. It was no sooner done than 
every intelligent observer perceived that a great step had 
been taken in the degradation of the city government. The 
discovery that the election of such a man was possible was 
really a notice to the criminal and vicious classes that their 
day at last had come; that, in short, what Tacitus calls the 
arcanum imperii had been revealed to the multitude. Their 
expectations were fully justified, for the new mayor at once 
proceeded to fill all the offices which fell vacant during his 
term with adventurers of the lowest character, hardly one of 
whom had ever been heard of by the public until his appoint- 
ment was announced. And so rapid was the decline which 
followed in the public standard, that this same mayor was 
re-elected and made many more appointments of the same 
sort, and was succeeded by another man of the same cate- 
gory, who made worse appointments still, being emboldened 
by his predecessor’s impunity. This was all done, too, with 
full knowledge of the mayor’s powers and amid the denun- 
ciations of the press. 

This shows, I think, that system is not a defence against 
gross abuses, but it is a very instructive and educating experi- 


ment in government. It shows that nothing can take the . 


place of character in city government, no laws, or checks, or 
charters, that, in fact, the main difficulty in getting good 
municipal government is the difficulty of getting good men to 
take the offices. This is emphatically the difficulty in New 
York. The main trouble is that the official class is a low class, 
without either social, business or pecuniary responsibility. 
The office holders, too, are nearly all banded together, to 
make the meddling of the better class with the city affairs, 
difficult, or tiresome, or unprofitable. The police captain of 
the precinct, the justice of the police court, and the district 
leader of the Tammany organization are all leagued together 
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to keep the poor in subjection and prevent the rich from 
interfering. Their means of annoyance for a poor man are 
endless. They can arrest him on small pretenses, prevent his 
getting employment from the city, or city contractors, pursue 
him for allowing his goods to remain on the sidewalk, and 
for not cleaning off the snow promptly, tax him heavily, or 
let him go free. All these means of persecution are freely 
resorted to, so that the poor, and especially the foreign poor, 
are really as much in subjection to Tammany as the Italians 
to the Camorra. The source of it all is the character of the 
mayor. He appoints the police commissioners, and the com- 
missioners appoint the captains, and he appoints the police 
justices also, and is responsible for their quality. When the 
act under which the present justices act was under consid- 
eration in the legislature, the proviso that all appointees 
should be lawyers of a certain standing at the bar, was 
stricken out, so that the mayor has a completely free hand 
in selection, and the result is that most of those appointed 
recently under the Tammany régime are old ‘‘toughs,’’ 
liquor dealers, gamblers, or simple adventurers, who have 
lived from the age of twenty by holding small offices, such 
as doorkeepers or clerks of the minor city courts. 

Now there is nothing in the moral sphere of city govern- 
ment so important as what I may call the administration of 
petty justice, that is, justice among the poor, ignorant and 
friendless, the class who cannot pay lawyers or find bail, and 
especially that very large class in the cities on our eastern 
coast, of poor foreigners who know nothing of our laws and 
institutions, and to whom the police magistrate or the police 
captain represent the whole government of the country, Fed- 
eral, State and municipal, who accept without a murmur, 
any sentence which may be pronounced on them, or any 
denial of justice which may overtake them. They get all 
their notions of the national morality, and really their earliest 
political training, from their contact with these officers and 
with the district leader. Upon their experience with these 
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people it depends very much what kind of citizens they will 
become, they and their children after them. Well, one of 
the very first lessons they learn is that they can have no 
standing in court unless they are members of the Tammany 
Society, or as simple voters, they have a ‘‘pull,’’ that is, 
some sort of occult influence with the magistrate. In default 
of this these complaints are dismissed, and they are found 
guilty and sent up to ‘‘the Island,’’ or held in bail which 
they cannot procure, or in some manner worsted. No help 
comes to them from the publicity of the trials, for the public 
does not attend the police courts, and the newspapers only 
report police cases of a sensational kind. In defence of this 
system, the theory has been lately put forward that the proper 
magistrates for such people are men of their own kind, that 
is, saloon keepers, pugilists and quondam ‘‘ toughs,’’ who 
have lived among the street poor and know their ways. This 
might be true if in the knowledge of their ways the magis- 
trate combined character of his own and might be depended 
on to do justice. But the trouble is that the judicial char- 
acter is not to be found in the class which lives in the poor 
city population. Prisoners, paupers, lunatics, poor people 
and Indians, are entitled above all others to the best morality 
that society can supply. The notion that any kind of magis- 
trate, jailer or agent is good enough for them, because they 
are sure not to complain cannot stand with that other and far 
nobler one which lies or ought to lie, at the foundation of 
every modern state, that we owe good government to every- 
body, that nobody can by any sin of commission or omission 
lose his right to justice. That is really the only really in- 
alienable right. In this field there is no American city which 
is not very defective. Little or no attention is given by the 
better class of the public to the qualifications of the police 
magistracy, and the result is that our police bench is the 
astonishment of all foreigners who come in contact with it. 
That of New York is probably the worst of any; every attempt 
to elevate it has thus far failed. The one now pending, 
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which would impose on the judges of the Supreme Court 
the duty of making up an eligible list from among the mem- 
bers of the bar, to which the mayor would be confined in 
making his appointments, is the most attractive I have yet 
heard of, but I am afraid its chances in the legislature are 
small, so firmly wedded are the politicians of both parties to 
the spoils system, so reluctant are they to have any office 
surrounded with qualifications. 

All these questions I have been discussing become, in a 
certain sense, magnified by the rapid growth of the city in 
size. There is under consideration at this moment—in fact 
it is to be submitted to the popular vote next fall, a project 
for uniting New York and Brooklyn, the one containing a 
million and the other two millions of inhabitants. Should 
this scheme be carried out, which is not unlikely, the city of 
New York, or Greater New York, as they have already 
begun to call it, would begin to press close on the heels of 
London in size, and, if it were not incommoded and restricted 
by the frontier of New Jersey, at its doors, would, I think, 
speedily equal London. 

As regards this growth of cities in size which promises to 
be the most remarkable phenomenon of the modern world, it 
is to be observed that we can as yet see practically no limit 
to it. It must be remembered that the growth of the cities 
of the ancient and medizeval world was retarded, by their 
dependence on the surrounding country for the means of sub- 
sistence. Everything they needed had to be brought to 
them painfully and slowly by horse wagons. ‘They accord- 
ingly seldom went far afield for their daily bread. The 
drafts of Rome on the corn of Sicily were even in the days 
of her greatest splendor, made very precarious by winds and 
waves and pirates. The neighboring farmer had to be every 
city’s greatest reliance. It could only grow as fast as he 
could supply its needs, and the result was that in a thousand 
years neither Paris nor London ever got beyond one million 
of population. This is all now changed. Every city since 
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the introduction of steam and electricity draws on the utter- 
most ends of the earth for the sustenance of its inhabitants. 
London gets its beef and wheat from America, and its mut- 
ton from Australia, and New York gets its fruits and vegera- 
bles from California and Florida. And, as if in recognition 
of this fact, all the country in the neighborhood of the 
great cities is in a measure being drained of their farming 
population by the city. There is a steady stream of rustics 
into all the large cities, in search of the society, the amuse- 
ments, and the chances—above all the chances,—which city 
life affords. Education, cheap literature, and the railroads 
have apparently made country life increasingly distasteful to 
all who have risen above the rank of what used to be called 
peasants, a class which is rapidly disappearing in every 
country. For this movement I have as yet seen no remedy 
suggested which does not seem fanciful. Unfortunately 
nearly all the published reasons for living in the country 
come from people who themselves live in the city. They 
preach what they do not practice, and the country people 
perceive the inconsistency, and reject the advice. I met 
some time ago in New York an elderly man who had sold a 
good farm on the Hudson, which had been in his family for 
two hundred years, to come to New York to take a place as 
conductor on the Fourth Avenue Railroad. All the influences 
and agencies which affect public opinion work against 
country life. The letters of the New York correspondents 
of the country papers which paint a man’s day in the 
city as a period of fierce excitements, and absorbing enter- 
tainments, and the society columns of the New York papers 
completely turn the rural head. The young men and 
women long to plunge into this vortex of gaiety, and their 
dreams have a certain substance given to them by the his- 
tory which every village boy knows, of the young man 
who left that very neighborhood a penniless adventurer, 
and is now a bank president, or the monarch of a great dry 
goods store. 
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That this movement is in some respects an evil one, that 
the country population has been in all free countries the best 
support of steady and orderly government; is, I think, now 
a general opinion. There is as much lamentation over it in 
France and England as here. The legislation in favor of 
small holdings in England, and the establishment of Parish 
Councils are meant to counteract it by making the country 
more attractive to the working classes. But side by side 
with this attempt to get people to stay in the country, there 
is a steady addition to the attractions of the city. All parties 
are now vieing with each other in every country to increase 
the seductions of city life. The socialists of various shades, 
and especially the Christian socialists, and in fact all the 
philanthropists of ali schools, are eager to make cities more 
agreeable to the poor. What with parks, gardens, baths, 
wash houses, cheap transportation, free music, reading rooms, 
libraries and clubs, hospitals, lectures, it seems as if the 
great aim of modern society was to fill the cities. Out of 
this state of things rises one of the most difficult problems 
with which the municipal reformer has to deal. To oppose 
the sanitation and embellishment of our greatest centres of 
population and of civilization, the places in which most of 
the work of civilization is done, in which, in truth, all the 
forward movements of civilization are made, is simply impos- 
sible. A city can hardly be made too beautiful or attractive, 
if the money to do it with is to be had. We must accept as 
inevitable the growth of our cities in attractiveness as places 
of abode from all points of view, the philanthropic as well as 
the esthetic. It is impossible, too, to meet the arguments 
of those who say that wherever you have great masses of men 
congregated together, it is the part of wisdom as well as of 
charity to make their lot as easy as possible, to care for their 
health, and for their education in all the civilized arts. I 
confess, therefore, that I know of only one way of meeting 
this dilemma and that is to make the government of cities as 
good as possible, to meet it as the most solemn, the most 
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difficult, but also the most imperative of all the political 
duties which our age imposes on the modern man. 

Now why is the government of American cities difficult ? 
What the future may have in store for them I do not know, 
but it is my conviction that if there be any value in the 
experience of New York, the reason is simply the persistent 
effort to administer them on party lines. I do not believe 
that there is any city, this side of the Alleghanies certainly, 
in which the good people, that is, the sober, intelligent and 
industrious, who desire pure elections and the honest admin- 
istration of the laws, are not in a majority. Good govern- 
ment, therefore, is within their easy reach. They have only 
to stretch out their hands for it in order to have it. Well, 
why do they not have it? Simply because they never, or 
only very rarely, vote together. They regularly split in city 
affairs, and the dangerous classes, the enemies of social order 
as regularly, do not split. ‘These latter are the only persons 
who, as a rule, at municipal elections, vote on municipal 
issues. ‘They are the only persons who in going to the polls 
at such elections have no object in view except to affect the 
government of the city. The respectable classes vote about 
the tariff, about Chile, about Hawaii, about the currency, 
about everything except the city. The others vote simply 
about the municipal affairs. Out of this has come, after a 
long course of years, in New York certainly, the repulsive 
spectacle which our municipal government now presents, of 
crime and ignorance installed in nearly every municipal 
office. The educated and well-to-do have for nearly forty 
years made a practice of using the city elections, as what are 
called ‘‘ straws’’ or indications of how Federal elections are 
likely to go, or as a preparation for Federal elections. The 
Republicans, for instance, have been accustomed for long 
years to use candidates for the mayoralty simply ‘‘to keep 
the party together,’’ as the phrase is, in readiness for the 
presidential election. Taking this view of the city govern- 
ment they have of course seen no objections to ‘‘ deals,’’ with 
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the dangerous classes touching city offices and measures, as 
long as these ‘‘ deals’’ kept the party in good condition for 
the quadrennial struggle for the presidency. Time and 
again, attempts to elect good mayors have been foiled by 
these tactics, and things have now reached such a point that 
it is extremely difficult to get any good Democratic candi- 
date to run against a Tammany candidate, so sure does he 
feel that he would not receive the Republican vote. In 
1890, when the city was finally delivered to Tammany, the 
Republicans refrained by agreement from nominating a can- 
didate in opposition to the reform candidate, but 30,000 of the 
registered voters stayed away from the polls on election day. 

During the war, and perhaps for awhile after the war, 
this readiness to use the municipality for Federal purposes 
was perhaps excusable. Federal issues were then tremen- 
dous, and any means of setting them right seemed lawful. 
But the war has been over for nearly thirty years and the 
practice has not disappeared. The tariff seems almost equal 
to the war as astimulus to party passions, and it has with us, 
largely for some years past taken the place of the war as 
an obstacle to the consideration of municipal questions on 
their merits. 

If I could look forward to a tariff which nobody would 
attack and everybody would accept as a finality, I would 
feel more confident than I do of the solution of the munici- 
pal problem through the union of good men in defence of 
municipal interests. But as long as there is in Federal poli- 
tics a question so burning as the tariff, one by which so 
many angry passions are aroused, and around which so 
many fierce prejudices play freely, I confess I shall fear for 
the success of what I conceive to be the fundamental remedy 
for municipal ills. ‘The remedies on which I have hitherto 
touched, such as the increased power of the mayor, are only 
secondary. 

The only fundamental remedy I can see, is the formation 
and growth of what I may call the municipal spirit. This 
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spirit if it ever existed has gone clean out of American 
political manners. ‘The idea that the city should be set apart 
from State and Federal politics and governed wholly without 
reference to them, is now as foreign to the popular mind as 
the idea of a civil service filled by merit was twenty-five 
years ago. I remember about that date trying to explain 
this latter to a United States senator in Washington and after 
hearing me with a politeness slightly tinged with contempt, 
his sole observation was—‘‘A Prussian notion, isn’t it?’’ 
Association of ideas, you know, is as powerful in politics, 
as in other fields of human activity. It is most human to 
doubt the possibility of things which we have not seen, or 
the success of agencies which we have not tried. The Duke 
of Wellington’s famous question, when the Reform Bill was 
under debate in 1832—‘‘ How was the king’s government to 
be carried on?’’ if the old system was swept away, was a 
most natural product of the Anglo-Saxon mind. For there 
is no-doubt that in matters of government there may be 
such a thing as too much imagination, too great readiness for 
novelties, and this unreadiness for new ideas in politics is a 
trait of the American mind which I should be sorry to see 
wholly disappear. But the administration of a city like a 
bank or an insurance company or a railroad company, in 
complete independence of party, is a novelty which must be 
embraced if we are to have anything like permanent reform 
in city government. At present very few people have any 
other idea of reform in city affairs than putting their own 
party in power. I was talking shortly after the late election 
in Brooklyn, and the triumph of the better element, with 
one of its citizens about the possibility of the new plan, and 
he asked me, what to him was a most serious question, 
namely—On what at elections except on party lines, you could 
nominate mayors? And I found on further inquiry, that he 
conceived the nomination of mayors by Republicans and 
Democrats a permanent feature of city government, and 
that the way of reform lay in occasional desertions of 
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Republicans to the Democratic side, and of Democrats to 
the Republican side. My answer was that he must get out 
of his head the idea that each of the two parties must make 
a nomination at every election; that a sound condition of 
public opinion in a city would make the renomination of a 
good mayor a certainty, and prevent a contest at any election, P 
except over the question of the candidate’s character or busi- 
ness standing. ‘This seems just now a somewhat fantastic 
picture of municipal life. It belongs strictly to the order 
of ideas which politicians call visionary, but without it you 
cannot have any city reform which will not be transient and , 
illusory. There is nothing against it, nothing to make ita 
vain hope, except custom. It is the way to which all human 
experience points, as the way of success in corporate under- 
takings the only way in which the general morality and 

intelligence of the community can be brought to bear 

effectively on city business. That there is a reasonable 

prospect of it, I judge from the increasing interest in ques- 

tions of municipal government, which is just now greater r 
than I have ever seen it. There is, I think, a growing per- 
ception that the present condition of city governments in the 
United States, is bringing democratic institutions into con- 
tempt the world over, and imperiling some of the best things | 
in our civilization. 


EpwIn L. GopKIN. 
New York City 
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THE REFORM OF OUR STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of 
the State of New York, a convention is to be held in the 
month of May next, to decide whether any, and if so what 
amendments shall be recommended for adoption by the peo- 
ple of the State. It is a grave question whether this is the 
best or even a desirable mode of revision. Such a conven- 
tion consists of a large body of men without leadership or 
authoritative guidance of any kind. They are all upon a 
precisely equal footing, no member being bound to any 
deference or submission to any body, except to an elected 
presiding officer as to forms of business, or to the decision 
of a majority, however that majority may be formed, or by 
whatever principles of action it may be influenced. The 
result will be, therefore, that the whole constitution will be 
thrown into the crucible. Propositions may be made to 
recast any or every provision in it, the good as well as the 
bad. There will be no limit to the range of discussion, 
which will have no light of official administration, and no 
personal responsibility for results, so that even if the 
amended constitution, overcoming the complete indifference 
of the people, should be accepted by them, the only thing to 
be said of it would be that it exists. 

The other mode of amendment offered by the constitution 
seems much more sensible and practical, that by which any 
special provision after passing two legislatures is submitted 
to the people. By this is secured the highly desirable result 
that io change shall be made, or even considered, till there 
is a positive demand for it, and that the change, if any, shall 
be made in the particular point to which the demand applies 
and in no other. By the requirement of passage through ~ 
two legislatures, time is given for the bringing forward and 
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the consideration of arguments fro and con, and when finally 
the question is taken to the people, they will vote more 
intelligently, and with more interest, upon a single definite 
question than upon the approval of a complex instrument 
as to which they do not clearly understand what changes 
have been made or why they should have been made. 

Still the convention is to take place and is to be dealt with 
as a fact, and the practical question is, therefore, how can 
the best results be obtained from it. The first step is to 
arrive at a due sense of the importance of the subject. We 
hear a great deal of the Federal government and of the 
government of cities; but how little attention is paid to the 
State governments, which are yet the most important of the 
three. 

Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘American Commonwealth,”’ says: 


‘‘An American may, through a long life, never be reminded of the 
Federal government, except when he votes at Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections, lodges a complaint against the post-office, or opens 
his trunk for a custom house officer on the pier at New York when he 
returns from a trip in Europe. His direct taxes are paid to officials 
acting under State laws. The State, or a local authority constituted 
by State statutes, registers his birth, appoints his guardian, pays for 
his schooling, gives him a share in the estate of his father deceased, 
licenses him when he enters a trade (if it be one needing a license), 
marries him, divorces him, entertains civil actions against him, 
declares him a bankrupt, hangs him for murder. The police that 
guard his house, the local boards which look after the poor, control 
highways, impose water rates, manage schools—all these derive their 
legal powers from the State alone. Looking at this immense compass 
of State functions, Jefferson would seem to have been not far wrong, 
when he said that the Federal government was nothing more than the 
American department of foreign affairs.’’ 


Hon. Seth Low in an address upon municipal government 
has pointed out that it depends almost wholly upon that of 
the State. The State has power to grant a city charter, to 
modify it or take it away. It can enlarge or contract at its 

pleasure the power of the local authorities. It can constitute 
and organize them, within the lines of the constitution, as 
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it sees fit. It can make these authorities elective by the 
people, or appointed from the State Capitol, consisting of 
single individuals, or working by boards and commissions. 

In his last message to the Legislature, Governor Flower 
said: 

‘Under our present system of conveying municipal powers by 
legislative charter, the Legislature must always determine both the 
extent of those powers and their nature. Any changes in these 
respects must come by charter amendment or by special statute—but 
it must come through the Legislature. Some charters confer greater 
powers upon municipalities than others, but all spring from the same 
source, and any changes, good or bad, must come from the same source. 
This system throws great responsibility upon the Legislature.’’ 

In the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1894, is an article 
by Mr. Henry Childs Merwin upon the Tammany govern- 
ment of New York. In it he says: 

‘The city of New York is controlled very largely by the State Legis- 
lature. . . . The State Legislature then and not the aldermen consti- 
tutes the real legislative body of the city. Even for the laying 
out of a new street recourse must be had to Albany. . . . Last year 
Tammany had a majority both in the Assembly and the Senate, and 
this very much simplified Mr. Croker’s task in directing legislation. 
He was able to pass or reject bills by telephone.” 


On all sides are springing up associations for the reforming 
of city government, and the recent meeting of the Muni- 
cipal League in Philadelphia was an appeal for concert of 
action throughout the United States, yet what word do we 
hear of any effort to reform State government,* or any prepara- 
tion for so important an event as a convention which is to 
consider the whole subject of the Constitution of the State 
of New York? 

For many reasons, the State governments do not attract so 
much attention as those either of cities or the nation. They 
do not occupy such a position in the eyes of the world as 
that at Washington. On the other hand their very light 
burden of taxation is much less felt than the heavier one of 
the cities. The objects of State administration are more 


[*Cf. Professor Patten’s ‘Decay of State and Local Government.’’—ANNALS, 
Vol. I, p. 26, July, 1890.—Ep1Tors.] 
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widely scattered and less visible. The electorate is better, 
not merely because it includes the country districts, but 
because the larger the voting area, the freer will be the result 
from personal jobbing and intrigue. The Legislature sits but 
for a portion of the year, and, under the present system of 
committee government, out of sight and mostly out of mind 
of its constituents. But apart from these and similar con- 
siderations, and taking as an example the government of 
Massachusetts, with which the present writer is more familiar, 
he believes that its working organization is decidedly worse 
than that of the city of Boston, and he has a strong impres- 
sion that the same is true of the other States and cities of 
the United States. 

If there is one lesson to be drawn from the history of 
popular government in the last hundred years, it is of the 
danger arising from the preponderance in power of legislative 
bodies. It is to be remembered that government representa- 
tive of universal suffrage never existed in the world till this 
century. It is as purely a modern discovery as the use of 
electricity and steam, and the machinery for working it was 
just as little known. Already the Long Parliament in Eng- 
land gave a foretaste of what was impending when it came 
to its end through the military rule of Cromwell. The 
anarchy of the legislative assemblies which undertook to 
govern after the downfall of the old French monarchy, led 
first to the despotism of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
then to that of Napoleon. After three-quarters of a century 
of preponderant executive power, the third republic has 
held its own longer than any government since the first 
revolution, but it is drifting to almost visible shipwreck from 
the weakness of executive power and the predominance of a 
legislature split into factions and torn by anarchy. 

The danger was clearly enough perceived a century ago. 
Madison said in the convention of 1787: ‘‘ Experience proves 
a tendency in our governments to throw all power into the 
legislative vortex. The executives of the States are little 
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more than ciphers; the legislatures are omnipotent. If no 
effectual check can be devised on the encroachments of the 
latter, a revolution will be inevitable,’’ and again: ‘‘ The 
tendency of republican governments is to aggrandize the leg- 
islature at the expense of the other departments.’’ So, in 
the Federalist, speaking of the State constitutions, he says: 
‘‘The legislative department is everywhere extending the 
sphere of its activity and drawing all power into its impetu- 
ous vortex. . . . The founders of our republic seem 
never to have recollected the danger from legislative usurpa- 
tions, which, by assembling all power in the same hands, 
must lead to the same tyranny as is threatened by execu- 
tive usurpations.’’ And he quotes from Jefferson’s ‘‘ Notes 
on Virginia’’ the following passage relative to the same 
defects in the Virginia constitution: ‘‘ All the powers of the 
government—legislative, executive and judiciary—result to 
the same legislative body. The concentrating these in the 
same hands is precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment. It will be no alleviation that these powers will be 
exercised by a plurality of hands and not by a single one.’’ 
So in the convention of 1787 ‘‘ Wilson, of Pennsylvania, was 
most apprehensive that the legislature, by swallowing up all 
the other powers, would lead to a dissolution of the govern- 
ment; no adequate self-defensive power having been granted 
either to the executive or the judicial departments.’’ 

Judge Story says: ‘‘ There is a natural tendency in the 
legislative department to intrude upon the rights and absorb 
the powers of the other departments of the government. A 
mere parchment delineation of the boundaries of each is 
wholly insufficient for the protection of the weaker branch, 
as the executive unquestionably is, and hence there arises a 
constitutional necessity of arming it with powers for its own 
defence.’’ And Smyth in his lectures on modern history, 
written in 1811, from an English standpoint, says: “‘ If there 
results to America a grand calamity and failure of the whole, 
it can only accrue from the friends of liberty not venturing 
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to render the executive power sufficiently effective—the com- 
mon mistake of all popular governments.’’ 

‘* The legislature,’’ says Bancroft in his ‘‘ United States,’’ 
‘‘ was the centre of the system. The governor had no power 
to dissolve it or either branch. In most of the States all 
important civil and military officers were elected by the legis- 
lature. The scanty power intrusted to the governor, where- 
ever his power was more than a shadow, was still further 
restrained by an executive council. Where the governor 
had the nomination of officers, they could be commissioned 
only by consent of the council.’’* Of this antiquated instru- 
ment for emasculation of the executive, I believe that Massa- 
chusetts can boast, with two exceptions, the only surviving 
example. We may conclude this evidence with a quotation 
from Bagehot’s ‘‘ English Constitution:’’ ‘‘ A legislative 
chamber is greedy and covetous; it acquires as much, it con- 
cedes as little as possible. The passions of its members are 
its rulers; the law-making faculty, the most comprehensive 
of the imperial faculties is its instrument; it will take the 
administration if it can take it.’’ 

Not only has the century since elapsed fully justified all 
these predictions, but it has developed the inability, which 
was not then so obvious, of the legislatures, after they have 
seized the reins of government, to carry iton. It has shown 
that these large bodies of men, without discipline and with- 
out leaders, have almost no capacity for good, but unbounded 
for evil; that, however high may be the character of the indi- 
vidual members, the body as a whole falls, first into weak- 
ness, then into anarchy and then into corruption; that it 
becomes a prey to faction and intrigue, that good men are 
more reluctant and bad men more eager to enter it. This 
part of the subject cannot be summed up better than by a 
reference to the remarkable work of Professor Woodrow 


* Iam indebted for these quotations to a pamphlet upon “ American Constitu- 
tions,’? by Horace Davis, of San Francisco, published by the Johns Hopkins Usi- 


versity in 1885. 
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Wilson on ‘‘ Congressional Government,’’ which, though 
written only for the condition of things at Washington, is 
just as applicable to the forty-four States, because the evil in 
them is precisely the same in kind, and even exaggerated in 
degree, the predominance of the legislature. 

That the people throughout the country have come to dis- 
trust and fear the legislatures is evident from the tendency of 
constitution making and amendment, which is steadily to- 
ward restricting the powers of the legislatures. According 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Davis, already referred to, out of 
thirty-eight State constitutions in 1885, twenty-five allowed 
the legislature to come together only in every other year; 
eighteen limited the length of the session to periods varying 
from forty to ninety days;* in eleven, the legislature in special 
sessions could take up only the subjects named in the call; 
twenty-five required that all bills should be read on three 
separate days; in twenty-seven, bills must contain only one 
subject, expressed in the title; six prohibited general or 
salary bills from containing anything else; twenty-three pro- 
hibited amendment of any act by title, the full text must be 
quoted; nineteen required that all bills must be passed by a 
majority of the members elected, voting by ayes and noes; 
thirty embodied in their constitutions provisions forbidding 
special legislation, twenty totally and ten partially. But 
such attempts must fail to effect any permanent or adequate 
reform, much for the same reason that it is useless to try to 
repair a leaking dam by plastering it from the outside. 

The same tendency is shown in efforts to improve the char- 
acter of the legislatures. Such are minority and proportional 


*It is singular that in Europe the constitutional tendency is to fix a minimum 
and not a maximum for the length of legislative sessions. Thus in France it must 
be not less than five months; in Sweden four months, unless the popular Chamber 
votes to adjourn earlier; in Portugal, not less than three months, and the same in 
Japan; in Belgium forty days; in the Netherlands twenty days. This is, of course, 
a guarantee against executive power. In Denmark, however, the guarantee is 
taken against the Legislature and not against the Executive, the former being 
forbidden to remain in session longer than two months without the consent of the 
King. See ‘'7rasté de Droit electoral et parlemeniaire,’’ by Eugene Peirre, Sec. 
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representation, compulsory voting, female suffrage, acts to 
prevent bribery and corruption, urgent appeals to the voters 
to attend the primaries, better education of the people, and 
soon. But these, again, cannot reach the want, because the 
nmiain difficulty is not in the composition of the legislatures, 
but in their usurpation of executive power, and the fatal effects 
upon their character of their attempts to wield it. A notable 
instance of this appears in the so-called Australian ballot, 
which it is hardly an exaggeration to speak of as one of the 
best general political measures introduced since the adop- 
tion of the constitution. It has done wonders for the 
purity of elections, but it has not in the slightest degree 
affected the inability of the legislatures to take the place of 
the executive power, which yet they insist upon doing. 

The real remedy is to draw the line clearly between execu- 
tive and legislative power, to assign to each branch that 
which properly belongs to it and to secure each from encroach- 
ment by the other, by giving to both equal opportunities of 
defending their rights before that which, in this country, we 
regard as the final tribunal, the people. So far as my knowl- 
edge goes, no positive attempt in this direction has ever been 
made in any State government. The nearest approach to it 
is in allowing the governor to veto items of appropriation 
bills instead of limiting his veto to the whole. The same 
thing cannot, however, be said of the cities. There the 
heavy hand of necessity has compelled the inhabitants to 
look somewhat more closely into the facts with which they 
have to deal. It is not only an interesting fact, but a great 
simplification of the problem of government, that the diffi- 
culty in the cities is precisely the same as with the States and 
the nation, the usurpation by the legislature, which is nearly 
enough represented by the council or board of aldermen, of 
executive power, and the consequent weakness and want of 
responsibility in administration. 

The drift of public opinion is, therefore, decidedly, if 
cautiously and timidly, toward the increase of executive 
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power. The greatest progress has been made in New York 
and Brooklyn, and notably in the latter, by giving to the 
mayor the full power of appointment to office, without con- 
firmation by the aldermen, and by establishing single headed 
departments in the place of boards or commissions. The 
danger seems now of erring in the other direction, and of 
failing to guard this increase of power by a corresponding 
increase of responsibility. Hon. Seth Low, the greatly 
respected ex-mayor of Brooklyn, has stated in a public 
address that the functions of the board of aldermen have 
been gradually reduced till there is hardly anything left for 
them todo. This may be said to be a serious political mis- 
take, because the action of a legislature is just as important 
as that of the executive, and almost as necessary for guard- 
ing against abuse of power. 

Here we are confronted by the question, What is execu- 
tive and what legislative power? All our political doctrines 
are based upon the separation of powers, but it is difficult to 
point to any line drawn between them. Thus the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts says with great emphasis: 

ARTICLE XXX. Inthe government of thiscommonwealth, the legis- 
lative department shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers 
or either of them: the executive shall never exercise the legislative 
and judicial powers or either of them: the judicial shall never exer- 
cise the legislative and executive powers or either of them: to the 
end that it may be a government of laws and not of men. 


Yet it nowhere lays down any working definition of the 
powers as to which it is so solemn in its injunctions. The 
division is, therefore, practically left to the legislature, which 
does not fail, in accordance with the principles above indi- 
cated, to appropriate the lion’s share. The people see and 
know but very little of the governor, who never addresses 
them directly, unless in the formal speeches of occasions of 
ceremony; and they see still less of the judiciary. It is the 
legislature which fills the public eye, and poses as the guide, 
philosopher and friend. As we have seen, a legislature is 
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always disposed to take possession of the government. We 
find further, that every opportunity is given to it for doing 
so. That it has done so, in every case, with the exception 
of the cities mentioned, is the gravest political fact with 
which the country has to deal. 

Without any ambitious pretence of settling principles of 
jurisprudence, we may be permitted, for the purposes of this 
paper, to establish boundaries of the two powers. The first 
business of the executive is to carry on the government, to 
attend to the administration of police, roads, schools, char- 
ities, prisons, etc., and to be responsible for it. There will 
probably be no dispute about that. It is for the legislature 
to make the law, for the judiciary to interpret it, and for the 
executive to carry it into effect. But that this may be done 
it is necessary that whatever laws are made should be adapted 
to their purpose. If they are contradictory to each other, or 
omit necessary provisions, they cannot be administered at 
all. If they are framed with a view to private interest, or 
with any other purpose than promoting the public welfare, 
then the executive will fail in its duty of attending to that 
welfare. 

In every business enterprise of private life, the agent who 
is to carry it on expects to make his own rules subject to 
the approval of his owners, or if he accepts their rules, to 
ask for such amendment as he thinks necessary. No direc- 
tors or owners would think of making rules, unless such as 
were established and tested by long experience, without the 
intervention of the manager. The guidance and the con- 
duct of legislation is therefore just as much executive work 
as administration itself. It is the part of the executive to 
submit such projects of law as it thinks to be necessary for 
the conduct of administration, and to ask at once for the 
law and the means of administering it. It is for the legisla- 
ture to discuss and accept or reject those laws and to grant 
or refuse the money which they involve. Under our present 
methods, not only is the executive excluded from proposing 
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laws at all, but the power is open to every individual mem- 
ber of the legislature, and any one of 200 or 300 men can, 
if he pleases, propose as many laws on as many different 
subjects. It is evident, therefore, if we take only one point 
of view, that such laws will not be adapted to the wants of 
administration, in which members are not directly interested, 
and for which they are not at all responsible, but to meet the 
pressure of private and local interests among their constit- 
uents. And this brings us to a very delicate question. By 
the vast mass of our people the executive veto is regarded 
as the palladium of our liberties, and to question its value is 
like questioning the authority of Scripture to a Calvinist of 
the strictest type. And yet, if one thinks of it, does it not 
seem the height of absurdity that the head of a complex 
administration should have no power with regard to rules 
except to say what he does zof want? That he should be 
obliged to wait until 200 or 300 men, under pressure of a 
great many powerful motives besides the wants of adminis- 
tration, can agree as to what they would like, and then be 
limited to saying whether or not it will meet the public 
necessity, his objection being after all of no avail, if an in- 
creased proportion of the body insists upon forcing its will 
upon him? It is often remarked that the veto in Great 
Britain has never been exerted since the reign of Queena 
Anne. In fact the veto is applied more or less, every year, 
not indeed by the executive, but by parliament to which it 
properly belongs. At least in measures of public interest, 
the initiative of legislation should be entirely with the execu- 
tive, and not with members of the legislature. This does 
not imply any increase of power in the former, as no measure 
could be passed and no money appropriated without full dis- 
cussion and explained vote of the legislature, in fact to a 
much greater degree than now; nor would anything prevent 
members either singly or by majority from urging the execu- 
| tive to bring forward measures upon any particular subject. 
What it would prevent would be the bringing forward any 
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number of measures upon any number of subjects, all at the 
same time, with no official precedence among them, and of 
which the fate must depend upon compromise, lobbying and 
intrigue. 

Another element in the defence of executive power against 
encroachments of the legislature is due subordination and dis- 
cipline in the ranks of administration. In New York, by the 
constitution of 1877, as in Massachusetts, the chief officers 
of the State, the secretary of State, the comptroller, the treasu- 
rer and the attorney-general are elected by the people, sepa- 
rately from the governor. He has, therefore, nocontrol over 
them, as they have none over each other. Administration 
under such conditions is simply impossible. There is a 
general conviction that this separate election by the people 
is the true democratic method. If, by that phrase, we mean 
giving effect to the will of the people and securing good gov- 
ernment for them, nothing can be more undemocratic. 
What it really does, is to secure the perquisites of office for 
active politicians, to make the executive offices subject to the 
same conditions as seats in the legislature, regardless of the 
effect upon administration, and to make the executive officials 
the obedient instruments of party managers in the legislature; 
which, indeed, is in the eyes of that body the true democratic 
theory of government. In a really democratic system there 
should be one executive head, with every subordinate 
appointed by and responsible to him, so that the people can 
approve or reject, can maintain or change the results of 
administration by simply changing the head. The deadlock 
of administration, resulting from separate elective offices, has 
been met in a curious way; to some extent in nearly all the 
States, but in none, perhaps, so much as in Massachusetts. 
The legislature has proceeded to set up a number of commis- 
sions, and in defiance of the constitution to hand over to them 
the whole of the executive government except that portion 
which it has thought fit itself to retain. Notwithstanding the 
supposed democratic importance of separate election, these 
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commissions are filled by the appointment of the governor, 
though to neutralize this terrible power and to keep the firm 
political grip upon them, both appointments and removals 
are made subject to confirmation by a majority of the senate, 
or in Massachusetts, of the executive council, as thoroughly 
a political body as the legislature itself. Moreover, these 
commissions are renewable by one member each year, so that 
in case of those having five or more members, no governor 
has ever appointed more than a bare majority and that after 
two or three years of office. All their methods and duties 
are prescribed by the legislature, so that the governor has 
really no more control over them than over the other State 
officers. ‘They are impersonal, act in secret and are respon- 
sible neither to the governor, nor the legislature, nor the 
people, about as undemocratic a system as it is possible to 
imagine, its one merit in the eyes of the legislature being, 
that it is beyond any independent control by the executive, 
while perfectly available as an instrument for political pur- 
poses by the legislature. It must be confessed that the evil 
of a bad system has been in the past largely corrected by 
placing the commissions in the hands of men of the highest 
character, who, without pay, without hope of gaining even 
reputation, have devoted themselves to the public service 
from a pure sense of duty. As the system has been developed, 
however, salaries have become attached to the places, while, 
as they are shielded from all responsibility, they can easily 
be used for illicit gain. For both reasons they are becoming 
an object of ambition to political workers, and as fast as these 
establish a foothold they will drive out the better class, who 
will, indeed, work hard for the public service without reward, 
but who will not bear the taint of evil deeds, which they 
cannot prevent, and of which they must be the accomplices. 
As Hon. Seth Low has truly said, ‘‘ State commissions 
for any other purposes than enquiry are the most dangerous 
of bodies because they exercise authority without responsi- 
bility.’’ 
[895] 
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In these two respects the federal administration stands out 
sharply against those of the States and cities, in having one 
man in every place, and all appointed, down to the lowest 
position, directly from the president, who is the single mem- 
ber of the whole system holding his office by popular election. 
Two defects are, however, common to it with those of the 
States and cities, the confirmation of executive appointments 
by some legislative authority, and the exclusion of the execu- 
tive from any voice in legislation. Almost equal to the 
reverence for the veto is the tenacity with which our people 
cling to the idea of confirmation of the appointments made 
by the president, governor or mayor by the senate, council 
or aldermen. Yet, so far from being a security for good 
administration, it is almost certainly fatal to it. It deprives 
the executive at once of control over administration and of 
responsibility for it. It converts the legislature from critics 
of the executive power and from enforcing responsibility, into 
sharers of that power and diffusing and weakening responsi- 
bility. It compels the executive to make appointments, not 
with a view to the wants of government, but to those of 
members and the most influential of their constituents. It is 
the heaviest of all obstacles to civil service reform, as will 
readily appear from a review of the recent history of the 
United States Senate. As has been remarked, the greatest 
forward step which has been made, not only in city govern- 
ment, but in any government in this country since the adop- 
tion of the Federal constitution, was made in Brooklyn in 
1880, when the full power of appointment was given to the 
mayor, without confirmation by anybody. This example 
was followed in New York in 1884, these two being the only 
instances, within my knowledge, throughout the whole 
United States, while even here the power of removal, which 
seems to be its necessary complement, was jealously with- 
held. No doubt, bad mayors have still been chosen in both 
cities, but it has been made much more clear who were good 
and who bad mayors, and has brought the responsibility 
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home to the people, except so far as other defects of organi- 
zation have still obscured the problem. Moreover, it has 
made good mayors possible, which they were not when the 
best men were powerless to control administration, and must 
stand condemned before the whole city for bad government, 
which they were wholly unable to prevent. The removal 
of such a restriction is quite as important for the States as for 
the cities. 

The most important of all the means of readjusting the 
balance between the powers is to give to the executive the 
same opportunity of pleading his cause and defending his 
rights before the people that the legislature has. 

On the fourth of February, 1881, a committee of eight 
members of the United States unanimously recommended a 
bill as follows: 


‘That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General shall be 
entitled to occupy seats on the floor of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the right to participate in debate on matters relating 
to the business of their respective departments, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Senate and House respectively. 

‘“Sxc. 2. That the said secretaries, the Attorney-General, and the 
Postmaster-General shall attend the sessions of the Senate on the 
opening of the sittings on Tuesday and Friday of each week, and the 
sessions of the House of Representatives on the opening of the sittings 
on Monday and Thursday of each week, to give information asked 
by resolution, or in reply to questions which may be propounded to 
them under the rules of the Senate and House; and the Senate and 
House may, by standing orders, dispense with the attendance of one 
or more of said officers on either of said days. 

‘‘The first section provides for a voluntary attendance, to take part 
in debate. The second section provides for a compulsory attendance, 
to give information. In order to carry into effect the second section, 
rules somewhat like the following should be adopted by each House, 
mutatis mutandis: 

‘* That the secretary of the Senate shall keep a notice-book, in which 
he shall enter, at the request of any member, any resolution requiring 
information from any of the executive departments, or any question 
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intended to be propounded to any of the secretaries, or the Postmaster- 
General, or the Attorney-General, relating to public affairs or to the 
business pending before the Senate, together with the name of the 
member and the day when the same will be called up. 

‘* The member giving notice of such resolution or question shall, at 
the same time, give notice that the same shall be called upin the 
Senate on the following Tuesday or Friday: Provided, That no such 
resolution or question shall be called up, except by a unanimous con- 
sent, within less than three days after notice shall have been given. 

‘The secretary of the Senate shail, on the same day on which 
notice is entered, transmit to the principal officer of the proper 
department a copy of the resolution or question, together with the 
name of the member proposing the same, and of the day when it will 
be called up in the Senate. 

‘*In the Senate, on Tuesday and Friday of each week, before any 
other business shall be taken up, except by unanimous consent, the 
resolutions and questions shall be taken up in the order in which they 
have been entered upon the notice-book for that day. 

‘*The member offering a resolution may state succinctly the object 
and scope of his resolution and the reasons for desiring the informa- 
tion, and the secretary of the proper department may reply, giving 
the information or the reasons why the same should be withheld, and 
then the Senate shall vote on the resolution, unless it shall be with- 
drawn or postponed. 

‘‘In putting any question to the secretaries, or the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, or Postmaster-General, no argument or opinion is to be offered, 
nor any fact stated, except so far as may be necessary to explain such 
question; and, in answering such question, the secretary, the Attorney- 
General, or Postmaster-General shall not debate the matter to which 
the same refers, nor state facts or opinions other than those necessary 
to explain the answer.”’ 

“‘ These rules relate only to the execution of the last section of the 
bill—to giving information—to putting and answering questions. 
They in no wise affect the debate permitted and invited by the first sec- 
tion. They have been framed after a most careful examination of the 
rules and modes of procedure of the British Parliament and French 
Assembly, and are believed to contain the best provisions of both. 
They are framed to accomplish the purpose of obtaining the needed 
information with the least interference with the other duties of the 
heads of departments. No question can be called up unless after three 
days’ notice to the secretaries; and the answers are limited to the 
specific points of the question, in order that accuracy may be attained. 
These rules may be amended as experience shall show their defects. 
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‘The bill confers a privilege and imposes a duty on the heads of 
departments. The privilege is to give their suggestions and advice in 
debate, by word of mouth; the duty is to give information orally and 
face to face.”’ 

The limit of space will not admit of discussing this measure 
in detail. Those interested will find the arguments set forth 
in two papers* published by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. It may be here remarked that 
the principle is just as important in the State or city as in the 
national government, and that the main obstacle to its adop- 
tion in all these cases consists in the tenacious grasp of the 
legislature upon executive power, which is quietly acquiesced 
in by the people. 

One more false principle remains to be noticed, as fatal in 
the long run to good government of any kind, the deciding 
of elections by a plurality of votes. The New York consti- 
tution expressly provides, in the case of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, that the person having the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected, but as to all other elective offices 
it leaves the question to be settled by implication or by statute. 
In Massachusetts, the general principle was established at one 
fell stroke. Up to 1854, all the elective State offices, with 
one or two possible exceptions, required a majority of all the 
votes cast. By the vote of two legislatures in 1854 and 1855 
and the ratification of the people on May 23, 1855, was passed 

ARTICLE XIV. In all elections of civil officers by the people of this 
commonwealth, whose election is provided for by the constitution, the 
person having the highest number of votes shall be deemed and be 
declared to be elected. 

No longer single step downward was ever taken in the 
politics of the State; and it is a crueial illustration how dan- 
gerous is legislation which is not subjected to the stringent 
and public criticism of the executive branch which is respon- 
sible for administration. The very basis of popular govern- 
ment or of democracy is that the majority shall govern. To 


* Publication No. 37, ‘‘Congress and the Cabinet,’’ and Publication No. 106, 
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say tha. the largest of any given number of fractions shall 
govern is a very different thing. The superiority of the 
English parliamentary system over all others in Europe is 
precisely in this, that it has consisted of two organized and 
disciplined parties, whether Whigs and Tories or Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. The recent disintegration of party lines 
has, perhaps, caused more alarm there than any other symp- 
tom. It is admitted that the greatest difficulty with the 
chambers of the continent is the multitude of groups, dividing 
and coalescing upon the passions of the moment, but refusing 
to work together upon any general principle and thus making 
government almost impossible. Government in this country 
has been made possible only by placing over against the per- 
ennial Democrats a solid body, first, of Federalists, then of 
Whigs and lastly of Republicans. The same necessity has 
carried these distinctions, otherwise totally absurd, into the 
politics of States and cities. Instead of a combining, election 
by plurality is distinctly a disintegrating force. It leads 
every theorist who has a pet idea, female suffrage, prohibi- 
tion, eight hour laws and so on, to work away in creating a 
new fraction in the hope that it may in time outnumber any 
other. It leads every rascal to work in multiplying fractions 
that the proportion of any one to his own may be diminished. 
It permits any citizen who does not fancy either of the great 
parties to throw away his vote upon some particular idea 
which strikes him as praiseworthy, without incurring the 
reproach of abstention. There is a great deal of talk about 
minority representation. Under the plurality system there 
is a good chance that minorities o/y may be represented. It 
is as necessary in a democracy as in an army, that the mem- 
bers should be taught that they must pull together, and the 
way to do this is to require a clear majority of votes at every 
election. ‘The means of obtaining this is the simplest in the 
world, and is practiced constantly in Europe. Every unde- 
cided election is followed in a few days by a second ballot 
between the two highest on the previous list, when a majority 
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must result. The people would soon learn that they only 
give themselves extra trouble by scattering their votes. It 
is evident that this method of settling an undecided election 
is very different from that provided in Art. IV, Sec. 3, of the 
New York constitution, as to which indeed it may be thought 
that elections by plurality are still preferable. 

In suggesting amendments to the New York constitu- 
tion, only those will be indicated which are calculated to 
carry out the principles above laid down, and without making 
any distinction, which is yet sufficiently obvious, between 
those which might offer a possible hope of acceptance and 
those which in the present state of the public mind are quite 
beyond such a contingency. The first would be the expung- 
ing of the words in Art. IV, Sec. 3, above referred to: 
‘“The persons respectively having the highest number of 
votes for governor or lieutenant-governor shall be elected,”’ 
and the substitution for it in its proper place of another sec- 
tion the exact reverse of that in the Massachusetts constitu- 
tion: 

In all elections of civil officers by the people, the person having a 
majority of the votes cast shall be declared elected; undecided elec- 
tions to be settled by a second ballot within days thereafter, be- 


tween the two candidates having the highest number of votes at the 
first. 


2. The Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and 
Attorney-General; also a State Engineer and Surveyor, a 
Superintendent of Public Works and a Superintendent of 
State Prisons shall be appointed by the Governor, and shall 
hold office during his term, unless sooner removed by him. 
The words ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate’’ shall be expunged wherever they appear. 

3. The Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and 
Attorney-General shall have the right and duty of attending 
the sessions on different days of the week, both of the House 
and the Senate, under rules to be agreed upon between the 
two branches, and to take part in debate relating to their 
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respective departments, and answer questions and give infor- 
mation in relation to the same; the same right and duty shall 
be extended to any other executive officials upon the address 
of the two Houses accepted by the Governor. The Gover- 
nor shall himself also have the right of attendance with his 
subordinates and of taking part in the debate, but shall not 
be held to answer questions, which shall be addressed directly 
only to the heads of departments. 

It is to be observed that this personal responsibility of the 
chief officials to direct cross-examination by individual mem- 
bers is a far greater check and security for the character of 
the governor’s appointments than confirmation by the vote 
of the Senate can possibly furnish. 

4. All proposals for financial legislation, whether of reve- 
nue or expenditure, shall proceed from the State Treasurer, 
as the agent of executive administration. Acting in concert 
with the other departments, he shall prepare an annual bud- 
get of receipts and expenses in detail for the financial year 
ending and shall place the same upon the 
table of the Assembly on or before the day of 

The Assembly may decrease, but not increase, 
any item of expenditure or taxation without the consent of 
the executive. No member shall propose any definite meas- 
ure of expenditure or revenue, but either the Assembly or 
the Senate may, either in the discussion of the budget, or at 
any time during the year, pass a resolution requesting the 
Governor to bring forward a provision for a specified item of 
revenue or expenditure, and if such resolution shall be passed 
by both Houses, it shall be the duty of the executive to carry 
out the same; provided that the executive may still demand 
a reconsideration, after which, if the resolution is reaffirmed 
by two-thirds of both Houses, it shall be mandatory and final. 

It will be observed that this regulation in no way dimin- 
ishes the ultimate control of the finances by the legislature 
or increases that by the executive; it merely secures the 
treatment of finance as a whole and that it shall not be dis- 
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ordered by all sorts of proposals, coming from any members, 
and passed by the body without due consideration or refer- 
ence to other financial conditions. The executive is a unit 
and represents the whole State. Members are many and 
represent only fractions of the State. Finance to be sound 
must be treated as a whole and protected from isolated and 
disconnected attack. While the final decision must rest with 
the legislature, the side of the whole public interest should 
be strongly presented, and the body compelled to act, if at 
all, under the clearly defined responsibility of its members. 

Inasmuch as by the second, third and fourth amendments 
here proposed the unity, the strength and the responsibility 
of the regular executive administration, which are now 
almost wholly wanting, would be restored, the government 
by commissions might be left at least for the present to fall 
into disuse. There appears to be no need for a constitu- 
tional prohibition, any more than there now is for a corre- 
sponding establishment of them. 

The parts of the Constitution which would need modifica- 
tion, to meet these requirements, appear to be, apart from 
those already noticed, Article I, Section 9; Article III, 
Section 13 and Section 19; Article IV, Section 9g; Article 
V, Section 7. 

No reference has been here made to the delicate and vexed 
question of the judiciary, because the present paper attempts 
to deal only with the relations of the executive and the 
legislature: and none also to the organization of the coun- 
ties, because, though the numerous and separate elections 
appear to violate the principles herein laid down, yet they 
constitute a system of local government so different from the 
town meeting of Massachusetts that the present writer 
cannot venture to touch upon it. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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What is the condition of the people of the United States 
in regard to real estate mortgage indebtedness and what does 
this indebtedness mean? After an alarm and an agitation of 
several years, the Census Office now prepares us to answer 
the question, if not conclusively and finally, yet from many 
points of view and with the assurance that the subject is 
much better understood than ever before. 

In its aggregate amount the real estate mortgage debt of 
the whole country has reached a stupendous figure. This 
debt, at the beginning of 1890, was more than $6,000,000 ,000. 
In this amount the mortgage debts of quasi-public corpora- 
tions, such as railroad companies, are not included, so that 
only the mortgage debts of individuals and strictly private 
corporations are represented. The quasi-public corpora- 
tions of the United States owed a mortgage debt of about 
$5,000,000,000 in 1890, most of this amount being composed 
of actual returns made to the Census Office. If the real 
estate mortgage debts of individuals and all private and 
quasi-public corporations are combined, they make a total 
of about $11,000,000,000, which is more than one-sixth of 
the wealth of the country, and about three-tenths of its 
taxed real estate value. What is regarded as the private 
real estate mortgage debt, which does not include that of 
quasi-public corporations, is about one-eleventh of the 
nation’s wealth and about one-sixth of the value of all of 
the taxed real estate owned by individuals and strictly 
private corporations. ‘To this debt it is intended to confine 
the remainder of this paper. 
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The results of the census investigation of mortgages are 
at hand for thirty-three States, owing about five-sixths of the 
mortgage debt of the country, and in detail their debt Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, is exhibited in the following table: 


EXISTING REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE DEBT OF THIRTY- 
THREE STATES, JANUARY 1, 18go. 


STATES. TOTAL. | On ACRES. On Lots. 


Total for 33 States $4,935,455,896 $1,686,272, 279 ee 


Alabama... . 39,027,983 28,762,387 10,265,596 
Arizona. 2,348,519 | 1,580, 301 768,218 
Arkansas. . 14,366,595 | 9,051,117 | 5,315,478 
California... .| 241,050,181 | 120,890,877 | 120, 159,304 
Colorado... . 85,058,793 30, 195,056 | 54,863,737 
Connecticut . 79,921,071 | 13,176,736 | 66,744,335 
Delaware . 16,122,696 | 5,649, 705 10,472,991 
Dist. of Columbia! 51,986,589 | 2,226,277 49, 760, 312 
a 15,505,119 10,629, 142 4,875,977 
Georgia 27,387,590 16,969,687 | 10,417,903 
3,167,249 2,811,130 | 356,119 
. 384, 299, 150 | 165,289, 112 219,010,038 
Indiana... . 110,730,643 74,553,217 36,177,426 
Iowa. 199,774,171 149,457,144 59,317,027 
Kansas 243, 146,826 | 174,720,071 | 68,426,755 
32,627,208 14,150,646 | 18,476,562 
Massachusetts . 323,277,668 42,441,247 | 280,836,421 
Minnesota . . - 197,745,989 75,355,562 122,390,427 
Missouri ... . 214,609,772 101,718,625 112,891,147 
Montana... . 8,729,907 5,094,329 3,635,575 
Nebraska . 132,902,322 90, 506,968 42,395,354 
Nevada. .... 2,194,995 1,836,655 358,340 
New Hampshire . 18,968,259 9,430,540 9,537,719 
New Mexico . . 6,644,673 5,839,416 805,257 
New York 1,607,874,301 217,813,055 | 1,390,061,246 
Oregon. .... 22,928,437 15,983,361 | 6,945,076 
Pennsylvania. . 613,105,802 | 172,037,488 | 441,068,314 
Rhode Island . 36,778,243 | 5,262,243 31,516,000 
Tennessee 40,421,396 16,425,144 23,996, 252 
Saar 8,040,829 2,426,018 5,614,811 
Vermont 27,907,687 19,439,988 8,467,699 
Wisconsin 121,838, 168 | 81,535,361 40, 302,807 
Wyoming... . 4,967,065 3,013,674 | 


1,953,391 
A classification of real estate as acre tracts and lots is the 
only feasible one in this great statistical undertaking. The 
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eutire farm debt is included in that which incumbers acre 
racts and so is the debt that incumbers wood land that is not 
embraced in farm area, suburban tracts having speculative 
values and not subdivided into lots, and other land hold- 
ings commonly measured in acres, except tracts of less 
than five acres having considerably more than agricultural 
values. Notwithstanding unavoidable defects of classifica- 
tion, the foregoing table shows the influence of business and 
urban growth on the mortgage debt of the country. In 
Illinois, fifty-seven per cent of the debt incumbers lots; in 
Massachusetts, eighty-seven per cent; in Minnesota, sixty- 
two percent; in Missouri, fifty-three per cent; in New York, 
eighty-six per cent, and in the thirty-three States, sixty-six 
per cent. 

Mortgage debt is limited by real estate values and may 
expand with them. This expansion of values follows 
density of population, the increase of net incomes from 
land, of individual incomes from other sources, and the 
growth of improvements, chief among which are build- 
ings and railroads. The essential characteristic of the 
mortgage is its security; its amount is not permitted to 
equal the value of the real estate that it covers, and the 
value is generally much more than the debt; but, while 
this limits per capita ratios in one direction, they may 
grow in another direction until all real estate is covered by 
incumbrance. 

The high per capita mortgage debt of some States and of 
cities is thus explained, or, at any rate, its possibility is ex- 
plained. Doubtless the speculative buying of city lots, both 
improved and unimproved, contributes its influence, but the 
net income derived or derivable from real estate, in relation 
to the prevailing rate of interest, ultimately determines its 
value and consequently the extent to which it may be mort- 
gaged. Another secondary influence on per capita ratios of 
mortgage debt is the buying and mortgaging of real estate 
by non-residents, especially when they buy for speculation; 
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a certain city in Kansas and one in California might be 
named as illustrations. 

Among the thirty-three States included in the preceding 
table, New York has the highest per capita mortgage debt; 
namely, $268; the District of Columbia has $226; Colorado, 
$206; California, $200; and Kansas, $170. The lower ratios 
are found in the South, where Arkansas has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $13; Georgia, $15; Tennessee, $23; and 
Alabama, $26. The average per capita debt of the thirty- 
three States is $118. In New York City the mortgage 
debt is $554 per capita; in Philadelphia, $171; in Cook 
County, Ll., containing Chicago, $161; in Jackson County, 
Mo., containing Kansas City, $445; in Suffolk County, 
Mass., containing Boston, $255. In all large cities the 
ratios are greater than they are in the States in which 
they are situated. But, without further examination, per 
capita ratios are meaningless, if they do not give a false 
impression of the weight of the debt burden, and it 
will not do to refer to them as decisive measures of the 
burden. 

There is a point, not definitely determinable, at which 
real estate reaches its practicable limit of debt burden, or, 
to borrow a meteorological term, its point of debt saturation. 
The probable place of this point is indicated by the census 
figures. In twenty-two States, containing twenty-nine per 
cent of the families of the United States, the Census Office 
reports that the incumbered homes (not including farms) 
that are occupied by owners have a debt that is forty-one per 
cent of their value; farms, thirty-five per cent; total of 
farms and homes, thirty-eight per cent. Suburban land and 
improved real estate used for business purposes are regarded 
as among the best of real estate securities, and very possibly 
are more heavily incumbered than farms and homes. So it 
would seem that the debt on all descriptions of mortgaged 
real estate must be as much as forty to forty-five per cent of 
its value. But this debt remains after the partial payments 
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have been made, and it has been established that these 
amount to thirteen per cent of the original amount of the 
debt, or, to about six per cent of the value of the security, 
and this six per cent must be added to the foregoing forty 
to forty-five per cent to indicate the actually tested debt-bear- 
ing capacity of real estate. Yet it is known that a large 
proportion of the mortgage debtors do not obtain as large a 
credit as the values of their mortgaged real estate permit 
them to do. With an allowance for this, it is believed that 
real estate may be made to bear an incumbrance that is two- 
thirds of its value, without increasing the rate of interest to 
cover risk. 

How nearly real estate mortgage debt has reached the 
limit of debt burden may now be determined. In the thirty- 
three States, several times referred to, the debt is nineteen 
per cent of the value of all taxed real estate, and this value, 
as already explained, will stand a debt that is two-thirds of 
itself. Hence, twenty-eight per cent of the debt-bearing 
capacity of this real estate has been reached. 

With regard to the mortgages on acre tracts, in twenty- 
seven of the thirty-three States it has been ascertained that 
thirty-two per cent of the taxed acres are covered by mort- 
gage, and that in twenty of these States the debt represented 
by these mortgages is fifteen per cent of the value of all 
taxed acres, or twenty-two per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity, if two-thirds of their value may be accepted as the 
limit of their incumbrance. In four of the thirty-three States 
it is known that twenty-four per cent of the taxed lots are 
mortgaged; in twenty States the debt on lots is sixteen per 
cent of the value of the entire number, mortgaged and not 
mortgaged, so that twenty-four per cent of their debt-bearing 
capacity has been reached, if it may be regarded as two- 
thirds of their value. 

Whether real estate mortgage debt has increased will 
appear upon an examination of the mortgage movement 
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following table: 


AMOUNT OF REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES MADE DURING 
THE TEN YEARS 1880-89 IN THIRTY-THREE STATES. 


53 


This is shown in the 


YEARS. TOTAL. On ACRES. On Lots. 

Total for 33 

States... . | $9,469,'67,08 $3,573,582,435 $5,895,584,646 
1880... + 539,646, 250 253,258,807 286, 387,443 
ee 659,347, 263 280,927,826 378,419,437 
791,963,691 329,855,225 462, 108,466 
1883 826,929,285 347,754,962 479,174,323 
856,663,574 351,398,572 505,265,002 
1885 ..++- 888, 376,835 352,521,283 535,855,552 
1886..... 1,039,578,820 388,779,042 650,799,778 
1887 1,272,668, 482 454,945,037 817,723,445 
1,212,308,501 395,202,528 817,105,973 
1889 1,381,684, 380 418,939, 153 962,745,227 


A very decided progressive tendency in the mortgage 
movement during the decade is revealed by the preceding 
table, and no doubt this holds good for the whole country as 
well as for the States from which the figures are derived. 
The table shows the amount of debt incurred each year and 
an absolutely increasing debt in force is apparent. It is an 
assumption that can not be qualified by much error, that the 
average life of mortgages, or the duration of time from the 
date of their making to the date of their satisfaction, has not 
materially lengthened or shortened from the beginning to the 
end of the decade, and that the proportion of the partial pay- 
ments has not varied considerably. How much debt incurred 
previous to 1880 survived in that year is not known and we 
can arrive at its amount only by a process of reasoning. 
The debt existing in 1880 may be roughly regarded as 
bearing the same relation to the debt existing in 1889 as the 
debt incurred in 1880 bears to the debt incurred in 1889. 
With this understanding, the existing debt of 1889 was 2.56 
times the existing debt of 1880, an increase of 156 per cent. 
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In the meantime population increased about one-fourth and 
wealth about one-half, so that real estate mortgage debt in- 
creased proportionately about three times more than wealth 
and about six times more than population. Beyond ques- 
tion, the limit of the debt-bearing capacity of real estate was 
more nearly reached in 1889 than in 1880. If taxed real 
estate had increased in value as many times as mortgage 
debt did during the, decade its value in 1890 would have 
been nearly as great as that of the entire wealth of the coun- 
try, real and personal. 

Urban growth has led to most of the increase of this debt. 
Upon reference to the foregoing table, it will be noticed that 
while the incurred debt on acres increased but sixty-five per 
cent from 1880 to 1889, the incurred debt on lots increased 
236 per cent, and a considerable proportion of the debt on 
acres has been influenced by their proximity to towns and 
cities. It is true that an enormous amount of wealth takes 
the form of new buildings every year and that urban land 
values are increasing, thus affording new security for mort- 
gages; yet, notwithstanding this, the debt limit of all real 
estate has been approached nearer and nearer during the 
decade under consideration. At a later time it may be pos- 
sible to determine whether mortgage debt has been gaining 
on farm and acre values faster than it has on lot and building 
values, or the reverse. As far as the values are concerned, 
it is known that the farms of the North, east of the Missis- 
sippi River (excluding Wisconsin), were worth less in 1890 
than they were worth in 1880, while urban rea! estate in- 
creased enormously in value, largely because of new build- 
ings. 

Why mortgage debt should be overtaking real estate values 
now becomes an important question. The immediate ex- 
planation is that mortgages are a means of the distribution 
of the use and enjoyment of wealth. It has been ascertained 
that more than eighty-three per cent of the mortgage debt 
was incurred to enable the debtors to buy land, to erect 
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buildings and to make other improvements, and that more 
than ninety-four per cent of the debt stands for an equivalent 
of durable property acquired by the debtors by means of the 
indebtedness. Almost all of the debt is of a voluntary 
origin, as the word ‘‘ voluntary ’’ is ordinarily understood. 
That is, mortgage debtors have not been forced into this debt 
to avoid misfortune, but rather have undertaken it to improve 
their condition and to increase their happiness. Within the 
limited view of the subject to which we are here confined for 
the moment, it is not fair to compare the condition of the 
mortgage debtor, as such, with his condition as it would be 
if he owned his mortgaged real estate free of debt: the proper 
comparison is with his condition as it was before he entered 
into debt to buy real estate or other property. Before incur- 
ring debt he weighed its benefits against its disadvantages 
and his action was decided by a preponderance of benefits, 
in his own estimation. He may have made a mistake, but it 
is not reasonable to suppose that it has been the uniform 
experience of all, or nearly all, mortgage debtors to miscal- 
culate the consequences of this indebtedness. If they had 
done so, mortgage debt would not be voluntarily assumed by 
any considerable number of persons. 

So here we have an increasing mortgage debt, increasing 
both absolutely and in relation to real estate value, and a 
debt that is mostly voluntary in its origin. In casting about 
for an explanation of this increase, it may at first be con- 
jectured that it is accounted for by a growing need for 
greater possessions of wealth. But the average amount of 
each mortgage made during each year of the decade does 
not sufficiently support this conjecture. In 1880 the average 
was $1149 for the thirty-three States previously referred to, 
and, with some variations, the average rose to $1544 in 1889, 
an increase of thirty-four per cent. This looks like a very 
inadequate cause for nearly a triplication of mortgage indebt- 
edness within ten years, when viewed with regard to the 
increase of wealth, but without regard to its distribution. 
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It is only when distribution of wealth is thought of, that the 
facts are harmonized. The facts are understandable if we 
regard the real estate purchasers of 1889 as less able to 
advance the full payment for their purchases than their 
predecessors were in 1880, not so especially because of the 
greater costliness of the purchases in 1889, as because of 
decreasing ability to bring forth the purchase price. In 
other words, a concentrating tendency of wealth ownership 
is indicated. 

In qualification of this inference, it may be said that indi- 
vidual needs for larger amounts of capital have been grow- 
ing. The merchant, for instance, needs, or, at any rate, 
wants more capital than his predecessor did and will place a 
mortgage on his home when he buys it rather than to pay 
for the home with capital taken from his business. Or, the 
owner of land and building used for business purposes pre- 
fers to borrow part of its cost and to confine the ownership 
to himself rather than to associate with himself co-owners 
who will supply capital of their own enough to make mort- 
gaging unnecessary. 

Yet, with the admission that these courses may have 
become more prevalent, it can hardly be established that the 
demands for more capital than before account for all, or 
most, of the approach to the real estate debt limit during 
the decade. The average mortgage has not increased 
enough in amount to produce such an effect. A large 
majority of the mortgages (seventy per cent) secure loans 
of less than $1000 each and almost the entire number 
(ninety-seven per cent) secure loans of less than $5000 
each. According to the statement of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany, the average amount of assets possessed by bankrupts 
engaged in business, increased from $6306 in 1880 to only 
$8692 in 1890, or thirty-eight per cent; while the average 
liabilities increased from $13,131 to $16,399, or only twenty- 
five per cent. Along with nearly a threefold multiplication 
of mortzege debtors during the ten years preceding 18go, 
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there has been a probable concentration of real estate owner- 
ship, relative to population. ‘These facts contradict a sup- 
position that mortgage debt and mortgage debtors have 
increased chiefly because of demands for larger amounts of 
capital, and are consistent with the inference that the 
increase has been due to a concentrating tendency of wealth. 

Are mortgages evidences of prosperity, or not? In their 
inception, with a view to their purposes and with a general 
average of experience, yes. Mortgage debtors have intended 
to place themselves in better circumstances, and most of 
them would doubtless rather remain debtors than to part 
with real estate equivalent in value to their mortgage debts. 
The voluntary character of this kind of indebtedness proves 
a general consensus of opinion that it is a means of promot- 
ing prosperity. Otherwise the purchase of real estate and the 
erection of buildings with the aid of mortgages would cease. 

But to the extent that mortgages are an evidence of the 
concentration of wealth, the answer must be qualified. If 
we bear in mind the mortgage debtors of any given time, we 
must hold them as agreeing that they expected to improve 
their circumstances when they became debtors, and that the 
failure to realize their expectations, if there has been any, 
has not been complete enough to make them desire to cancel 
their mortgage debts by surrendering an equivalent of prop- 
erty. When the succeeding mortgage debtors of a subse- 
quent time, however, are considered, in comparison with the 
preceding ones, a concentrating tendency of wealth, if it will 
be admitted, will be regarded as increasing the proportion 
of the individuals who need to borrow in order to promote 
their prosperity and consequently to make a more equal dis- 
tribution of prosperity. 

While mortgage debtors must admit that they have done 
better to obtain real estate on credit than not to obtain as 
much of it as they have done, or not to obtain it at all, they 
are nevertheless in a situation where they feel the pinching 
effects of a reduction or loss of income more than real estate 
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owners do who are not debtors. This is owing to the interest 
that is wanted by the mortgagee. To understand this, a 
farmer may be thought of as cultivating a farm owned by 
him free of mortgage. The prices of its products enable 
him to live well and to save $300 yearly. But a time arrives 
when the prices of products fall so as to cut off this saving 
and also, perhaps, to lower his standard of living. Still he 
does not need to draw upon his invested capital; as far as 
wealth goes, his loss is a negative one. He feels the loss, 
but it does not make him poorer and he need not lower his 
standard of living until his customary margin of saving has 
been more than extinguished. On the other hand, suppose 
that he has on his farm a mortgage on which he must pay 
interest of $300 every year. Prices of products are high, 
and he lives well and collects from consumers the amount of 
the interest charge. Crop failure or a depression in prices 
of products follows. His loss is a lower standard of living 
and perhaps a positive loss of wealth, which he did not 
suffer when his farm was free of mortgage. He could forego 
the saving of $300, but he cannot forego its payment as 
interest, and his ability to endure financial stress is inferior 
to what it was when he was out of debt. Therefore, while 
his mortgage, in its purpose, is an evidence of his effort to 
better his condition and, in its consequences, in an average 
of experiences, is an evidence of more or less gain in pros- 
perity, if the farmer’s condition with a less valuable farm 
free of mortgage is kept in view for comparison, yet he is 
peculiarly sensitive to a loss of the interest-earning power 
of the wealth that he has borrowed. Let there be a failure 
of crops, so that the interest burden cannot be shifted upon 
consumers, and farmers begin to think of political revolution 
and of schemes of legislation to lighten their load of debt. 

It is estimated that during the decade under consideration 
the annual interest charge on the real estate mortgage debt 
of the country has increased from $175,000,000 to about 
$400,000,000. At the end of the decade the entire private 
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debt of ali sorts, including that of quasi-public corporations, 
must have been charged with the payment of as much as a 
billion dollars, or about one-tenth of the annual product of 
wealth, or about one-half of the annual increase of wealth, 
so that the principal item of the interest charge was the 
interest on mortgages. While the facts expressed by these 
large numbers may have an influence on the distribution of 
wealth, they give no idea of the weight of the interest burden 
resting on the individual debtor. How great or little this is 
has been ascertained for mortgaged farms and homes that 
are occupied by owners in twenty-two States. Among the 
larger burdens for farms are $138 in New Jersey; $97 in 
Iowa; $95 in Maryland; $89 in Rhode Island, and $80 in 
South Carolina. The smaller burdens are $33 in Maine; $41 
in Tennessee; $57 in Georgia; $66 in Wisconsin, and $67 in 
Minnesota. For homes the heavier burdens are $108 in 
Rhode Island; $98 in Massachusetts; $94 in Minnesota; $93 
in New Jersey, and $90 in South Carolina: the lighter bur- 
dens, $41 in Maine, and $51 in each of the States of Iowa, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

The debts on which these amounts of interest are paid 
annually are related to the values of the security in propor- 
tions varying from about one-third to about one-half, so that 
the larger amounts of interest may ordinarily be quite as 
easily paid as the smaller amounts, possibly more easily paid. 
In the case of a farm, it would seem as though the increase 
of live-stock might offset the interest charge without bearing 
heavily upon the farmer’s resources. A horse, or one to four 
cows or steers, sold every year, are enough to prevent fore- 
closure of the mortgage. In regard to homes, their values, 
and hence their incumbrances, are usually adjusted to the 
incomes of their owners. The fact that mortgage debt is 
assumed so generally, with the experience of many debtors 
constantly in view, indicates that the burden of the interest 
is not regarded as offsetting the benefits received from the 
borrowed wealth. 
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One of the striking results of the census investigation of 
mortgage debt is the discovery of its geographical concentra- 
tion. Considerably more than half of the mortgage debt of 
the United States incumbers the real estate of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, the great urban 
and industrial States of the Union, and in each of these States 
there is a geographical concentration. In New York, for 
instance, seventy-eight per cent of the debt is in the six coun- 
ties containing the cities of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, New 
York, Rochester and Syracuse, and the mortgage debt of 
these counties is more than one-fifth of the mortgage debt of 
the nation. Eighteen counties in various States owe about 
two-fifths of the entire debt. The real estate mortgage debt 
of New York City is more than twice as great as the debt 
of the same sort in the entire South, and must be nearly as 
great as the South’s entire real estate, crop and chattel 
mortgage debt combined. 

Considerable analysis is required before the meaning of 
mortgage debt can be fairly understood. It is not enough 
to have numbers so incomprehensibly large, when viewed 
alone, that they are appalling. An acquaintance must be 
had with the individual debtors and their circumstances. In 
comparing two such really unlike States as New York and 
Kansas, for example, points must be touched and explana- 
tions sought outside of statistics. New York has a per capita 
mortgage debt of $268; Kansas, $170—both large amounts. 
In both States the capacity of the real estate to bear debt is 
tested to a high degree, namely, forty per cent in Kansas 
and 37.59 per cent in New York, if Mayor Gilroy’s estimate 
of the value of the taxed real estate of New York City is 
accepted; and in both States most of the debt had its imme- 
diate origin in the purchase of real estate and the erection 
of buildings. 

In New York forty per cent of the taxed acres were 
under mortgage in 1890, and in Kansas sixty per cent, 
both percentages being above the average for the United 
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States. Notwithstanding these facts, we know that these 
States are characterized by diverse circumstances. Kansas 
is a comparatively new and poor country, whose inhabitants 
have needed to go outside of the State for much of their capi- 
tal. Speculation in land values has been rife; agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief occupations of the people and 
urban development has merely begun. A year or so of crop 
failure or of low prices for live stock and farm produce, and 
a reaction from speculative prices of land, especially when it 
consists of unimproved town lots, has a trying effect on the 
interest-paying ability of a large proportion of the mortgage 
debtors. New York, on the other hand, is a State of cities, 
of trade and manufactures, of abundant capital, with savings 
and resources enough to tide over financial depressions with- 
out touching mortgage debtors to the quick, in such numbers 
as to raise any great and general outcry. In this State 
eighty-six per cent of the mortgage debt incumbers lots, and 
not all of the remaining fourteen per cent of the debt is on 
farms. In Kansas only twenty-eight per cent of the entire 
mortgage debt is on lots. New York has carried its enor- 
mous mortgage debt apparently without feeling its weight, 
because salaries, wages and business are not so sensitive to 
the interest charge as agriculture and non-productive town 
lots are; and for the same reason, under reversed circum- 
stances, Kansas has been the more sensitive of the two. 

In a comparison of the South with the North, the former 
region has been superficially regarded as being in more for- 
tunate circumstances. With its population of nearly twenty 
millions, it has a real estate mortgage debt that is hardly 
more than five-eighths of the mortgage debt of New York 
City, or less than double the mortgage debt of Illinois, or 
of Massachusetts. One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that Southern agricultural land is not readily mortgageable; 
crops and personal property are preferred as security. Other 
reasons are, that the towns are comparatively small, that 
real estate values are low, that enterprise is not active and 
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general, and that manufactures and business have not 
assumed the proportions that they have assumed in the 
North relative to population. 

Here is palpable evidence that real estate mortgages are 
indicative of prosperity, although, at the same time, they 
may be indicative of a concentration of wealth. But, under 
the tendency of mortgage debt to increase faster than real 
estate values do, this prosperity is a substitute for what should 
be a more substantial prosperity growing out of a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, tending to be still better. This qualifi- 
cation of the prosperity of mortgage debtors is the menace 
of the future. While, as individuals, they have improved 
their condition by entering into debt; as a class, they may 
be regarded as exhibiting an increasing necessity of debt 
burden in order that improvement of condition may be made. 


GEORGE K. HOLMEs. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE FAILURE OF BIOLOGIC SOCIOLOGY. 


In his latest book* Mr. Ward illustrates at once the 
strength and weakness of the class of writers to which he 
belongs. Judged by the standards this class would accept, 
he is particularly strong. Viewed by an outsider, his argu- 
ments seem weak and inconclusive. His chains of reasoning 
break of their own weight when not buoyed up by the sym- 
pathies of the reader. A detailed criticism of the conclusions 
arrived at in such a work would be of little value unless 
undertaken by one in complete sympathy with the stand- 
point and method of the author. A criticism, however, 
aimed rather at general tendencies than at particular conclu- 
sions, and which will treat the book as representative of the 
class of literature to which it belongs, may be not without 
interest even though from the pen of one whose views are in 
many respects opposed to those held by Mr. Ward. The 
following review is designed to contrast what I may call 
the economic and the biologic concepts of social phenomena. 
It seems fair to regard Mr. Ward's book as a development of, 
the biologic concept ; but I shall not feel bound to confine 
myself to his work in emphasizing the contrast which I have 
in mind. 

In the development of the social sciences the paradoxi- 
cal has played an important réle. One might suppose that 
the scientific world would have marked out a particular 
field for the social sciences; that work would have begun 
in all parts of this field simultaneously, and that these parts 
would have been kept well co-ordinated from the start. Per- 
haps this method would have been pursued if the science 
had originated a century later when the idea of the universal 
reign of law was generally accepted. As it was, however, 

** The Psychic Factors of Civilization,” By Lester F. Warp. Pp. 370. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1893. 
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only a small section of social science was at first investigated 
in a scientific spirit while other portions of social phenomena 
were gradually added to this existing science at later periods. 
With each addition the concept of this growing science 
changed until at length it practically covered the whole realm 
of social science. To this historic science has been given 
the name political economy, and the persons whose attitude 
toward social questions is determined by its study have been 
called economists. Every one admits that these mames are 
defective, and many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
coin other terms which would make the name of the science 
correspond more nearly to the phenomena investigated. 
About 1830, when the economists had already mastered a 
good portion of this field, a new and abstract classification of 
the sciences was devised by Comte, and the name ‘‘ sociology”’ 
given to the science of social phenomena. The opposition 
to ‘‘economists’’ was at this time very marked, and those 
who were dissatisfied with the methods and results of econo- 


‘mics rallied around this new name and endeavored to create a 


science whose scope would be broad enough to include all 
social phenomena, and whose results would harmonize more 
fully than did those of the economists with the historical and 
inductive spirit of the age. The new movement, however, 
was not productive of results. Thus we have come to have 
in political economy a science without a name, and in soci- 
ology a name without a science, both claiming to occupy the 
same general field. The economists refuse to recognize a 
name which is associated in their minds with wrong methods 
and untenable conclusions, while every opponent of the 
economists, stimulated by the word ‘‘sociology,’’ seizes upon 
stray phenomena and from them derives far-reaching laws, 
imagines that he has discovered a new science, and proceeds 
to disposess the ‘‘ squatter’’ economists who have so long 
held the field without legal title. 

The opposition between these two schools of social science 
is emphasized by different concepts of psychic phenomena. 
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Biologic sociologists extend the field of psychology so far 
into the province of physiology that the distinction between 
psychic and vital forces is lost. Mr. Ward, for example, 
contrasts psychology with cosmology ,* the one being a study 
of the mind and the other of the universe. The mind is 
then defined in a broad way which makes it include the brain 
and nervous system, thus making physiology a part of 
psychology. Before the rise of biology, however, psychology 
was used in a much narrower sense, and sharply contrasted 
with physiology. Mental science in this classification includes 
all the phenomena of consciousness just as physical science 
includes all the visible phenomena of the material world. 
Psychology was regarded as a branch of mental science, 
treating of the ‘‘ uniformities of succession,’’ in the termin- 
ology of J. S. Mill, or, in more general terms, treating of 
the relations which subsist between those states of minds 
usually called ideas and their causes. ‘‘ All states of mind,’’ 
says Mill, ‘‘are immediately caused either by other states of 
mind or by states of body. When a state of mind is pro- 
duced by a state of mind, I call the law concerned in the 
case, a law of mind. When a state of mind is produced 
directly by a state of body, the law is a law of body and 
belongs to physical science.’’ + The causes of sensations 
and the forces which produce them thus lie in the province 
of physiology. The subject-matter of psychology is the 
relations existing between mental states. Psychic forces 
are the bonds which unite these mental states and cause them 
to succeed one another. Vital forces produce sensations, 
psychic forces determine the order and relation of ideas. 

I do not care to justify this classification of mental phe- 
nomena. ‘The important concepts will be recognized by 
every one even though other terms be used to designate them. 
Subjective phenomena (the realm of consciousness), the 
relations between ideas and those between sensations and 


*“ Psychic Factors of Civilization.’”’ p. o. 
+ Mill’s “ Logic.” Book VI., Chap. TY. 
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certain states of body, are generally recognized as three 
different groups of phenomena. Mr. Ward does not, how- 
ever, keep these differences clearly in mind. He uses the 
term ‘‘ psychology ’’ to designate the field of inquiry relating 
to the connection between bodily states and sensations, and 
calls those forces ‘‘ psychic’’ which unite sensations to bodily 
states.* This field, however, lies in the province of physi- 
ology and the forces in question are vital forces. 

This peculiar use of terms affects Mr. Ward’s reasoning 
in many ways. Starting from the premise that desire is a 
true natural force + he asserts that it is also a psychic force, 
and finally that it is a dynamic force, 7. ¢., the cause of social 
progress. Desire, however, is a natural force only in as far 
as it is the cause of bodily movements. In this sense it is a 
vital force, for all relations between states of mind and states 
of body are due to vital forces. His argument, however, 
demands that desire should be the binding force, not between 
states of body and states of mind, but between different states 
of mind. In this way alone can it be the cause of mental 
activity, and thus indirectly the cause of social progress. 
Mr. Ward, however, proves no such comiection between 
desire and mental progress. He seems to imply that by 
extending the use of the term ‘‘ psychic’’ so as to include 
what other thinkers have regarded as vital forces and by 
subsuming what they have regarded as ‘‘ psychic’’ under the 
more general class, he can predicate of this more general 
class what these thinkers predicated of the class of pheno- 
mena which they called ‘‘ psychic.”’ 

** Psychic phenomena are the relations which subsist among the material mole- 
cules of the brain and nervous system and between these and the material objects 
of the outside world which appeal to them by means of actual mechanical contact."’ 
Ward's Dynamic Sociology,’’ vol. i., p. 408. 

+ Desire is the essential basis of all action, and hence is the true force in the 
sentient world; and consistency as well as truth requires us to predicate this 
equally of man and of all things lower in the scale of animal life. . . . . The 
classification of the forces operating in the department of animated nature will 
then be equivalent to, and, in fact, the same thing as the classification of animal 


desires ; and, as what is true of all must ve true of a part, this will likewise consti- 
tute a classification of the social forces.’ ‘‘ Psychic Factors of Civilization,”’ p. 116. 
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This argument may be called the subjective argument, as 
it connects desire with social progress through mental devel- 
opment. There is, however, another argument more fre- 
quently used by Mr. Ward, which may be called the 
objective argument, because it connects desire with social 
progress through bodily activity. Desire, we are told, causes 
bodily activity.* Bodily activity creates social motion, and 
hence it is the cause of social progress. Desire and bodily 
activity, however, are equally prominent as phenomena of 
static as of a dynamic society. The desires (Mr. Ward’s 
social forces) control the actions of individuals as fully in 
societies where there is no social progress as in societies 
which are truly dynamic. It cannot therefore be the desires 
alone which insure progress. It is rather the conditions 
determining the direction in which the desires act that 
promote progress. Or to put this argument in another way, 
the causes of social progress lie not in the subjective de- 
sires or in the bodily activity of the members of a society, 
but in the environment of thesociety. The utilization of 
the water of a river to drive a mill depends upon the 
peculiarities of the bed of the river. If the descent is 
uniform from its source to the mouth, the current cannot 
be utilized. If, however, the descent is at places rapid and 
elsewhere very slight, dams and mills are possible. The 
same considerations determine the progress of society. 
Human desires and individual activity can create social 
progress only when they operate under peculiar conditions. 
Both these forcés may be wasted if the objective environ- 
ment does not possess the conditions necessary to social 


*“ The social forces in the sense in which they have been here spoken of are 
those influences which impel man to action. They are qualities residing in menu 
which determine and control their physical activities. They have their seat in the 
nervous system, and are what incline the body and limbs to move in any partic- 
ular direction. We call them desires. They are the monitors which prompt us as 
to the demands of the system and propel us toward the object demanded. Now it 
is human activity which has exerted the great influence upon society that has 
resulted in making it what itis. It is action which has worked out human civili- 
zation.’ ‘ Psychic Factors of Civilization,’’ p. 81. 
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progress. The activity of individuals may result only in eddies 
which prevent any onward movement of society as a whole. 

It is not my purpose to follow Mr. Ward’s arguments 
seriatim. The strength of his position does not lie in his 
particular arguments, but in his general attitude toward 
social questions and in his method of reasoning. We have 
to do not with an individual, but with a type of thinkers who 
have acquired a definite concept of the world, and a partic- 
ular way of reasoning through their studies in other scientific 
fields, and who are applying the results of these investiga- 
tions in their social studies. Whether these concepts and 
methods will be fruitful in the social sciences depends upon 
the validity as general propositions of the doctrines and 
methods used in these earlier studies. If they are particular 
propositions, true only of the concrete conditions in which 
they become known, it is a source of error to use them as 
premises in new studies in other sciences. 

Mr. Ward, like many other thinkers of the present time, 
‘is primarily a biologist. The great scientific victories of the 
nineteenth century lie in the field of biology, just as those 
of the eighteenth century lay in the field of physics and 
astronomy. We are closing this century with as definite a 
bias in favor of biologic reasoning and analogy as the last 
century closed with a similar bias in favor of the method of 
reasoning used in physics and astronomy. The problems of 
the twentieth century lie plainly in the field of sociology and 
psychology. Does the mental attitude which the victories 
of biology have given to the present generation of thinkers 
promote or retard the development of these new sciences 
toward which the next generation of thinkers must direct 
their attention? It is such questions as these that the read- 
ing of Mr. Ward’s book suggests. The particular arguments 
are of minor importance if his general attitude toward social 
problems is correct. 

I believe that the biologic bias creates erroneous notions of 
social phenomena, and stimulates activity along fruitless lines 
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of investigation. Moreover, I hold that the only entrance 
to sociology, and to psychology as well, lies through the 
economic studies which have already proved so fruitful of 
results in an adjacent field. The economic entrance to these 
sciences leads from the concrete to the abstract, while the 
biologic entrance leads from the abstract to the concrete. We 
are thus at the start face to face with the vital problem relat- 
ing to the true method of investigation and discovery. In 
addition to this, the economic method starts from an induc- 
tive investigation of subjective phenomena. The mind fur- 
nishes directly many of the premises upon which the econo- 
mist depends. They are his starting point and not his goal. 
By the biologist the mind is reached through biologic studies, 
and has its phenomena interpreted through its relation to 
biologic facts. The laws of mind are deductions from the 
laws of life, and the premises of social and of psychological 


studies are inferences from biologic facts and not inductions - 


made through a direct investigation of mental phenomena. 
The biologic sociologist starts with a theory of mental life 
due entirely to studies in other sciences,and having validity 
only on the supposition that social action is a mere complex 
of the forces active in the biologic and physical world.* 

This line of thought is emphasized by Mr. Ward. It 
is assumed that protoplasm is not only the physical basis 
of life, but also the physical basis of mind. Mental pro- 
cesses are described in physiological or biological terms. It 
is regarded as unscientific to emphasize the mystery of the 
mind, since it is merely a property of the organized body. 
Nothing is explained, we are told, until it can be reduced to 
the movement of matter in some form. The psychic forces 
are ultimately reducible to a physical basis. They have their 
origin in the human body, and have a more or less definite 
local seat. 

I have reproduced these ideas not with any thought of 
discussing them or their consequences but merely to get at 

*See, for example, the note on page 66. 
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Mr. Ward’s method of reasoning. Any hypothesis concern- 
ing the basis of mental and social life is legitimate if it really 
adds to our knowledge or helps us to see more clearly their 
relations and importance. The method of an author must 
be judged, however, by more general principles than those 
used to judge of any particular hypothesis. And this neces- 
sary part of good reasoning has been so generally neglected, 
except in political economy, that it is only with difficulty 
that the bearing of such discussions can be made evident to 
persons who assume that there is only one scientific method, 
and that the method of the physical science with which they 
are familiar. It is commonplace to distinguish between the 
deductive and inductive methods, and if the classification 
of method is carried no farther, this distinction has little 
value. The fact is, that there are many kinds of deductive 
and of inductive methods, and we must have more definite 
knowledge of a given method than these terms will impart 
before we can judge of its validity. 

The first method of reasoning I wish to describe is used 
by writers like Mr. Ward who believe that the universe has 
at its basis some simple element and that all phenomena are 
due to the effects produced by this element in its various 
combinations. Whether this element be matter, force or 
energy is of no consequence at present, as we are interested 
not in questions of fact, but only in those of method. The 
‘simple forces these writers tell us are those dealt with in 
physics, the chemical forces are next in order of complexity, 
then come the vital forces of biology, next the psychic 
forces, and finally the social forces. There is from this point 
of view a hierarchy of the sciences, each of which deals with 
a particular class of forces. If this thought be accepted, the 
tendency is to assume a bold form of deductive reasoning 
and to make our knowledge of any science depend upon 
deductions made from the facts and forces of the underlying 
sciences. Chemistry thus becomes a form of physics, biology 
becomes a combination of physics and chemistry and has its 
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laws verified, not by inductions within the field of biology, 
but by deductions from physical or chemical premises. To 
a still greater degree psychology and sociology lose their 
independent character as fields of investigation and become 
the battle-ground for circuitous deductions based upon the 
facts of physics, chemistry and biology. Analogy and 
deduction take the place of true induction within the rcalm 
of psychology and sociology. This long-distance method of 
reasoning has a great charm for many minds and constitutes 
one of the erroneous features of the reasoning of biologic 
sociologists. 

The second method of reasoning is popular in biology, 
although not peculiar to it. Scientific inquiry may begin 
with a knowledge of given causes, and from them reason to 
their effects by a process of deduction; or it may begin with 
a knowledge of the effects of which the causes are unknown, 
and then the inquiry is as to the laws which determine the 
visible, known effects. Biology is a science of the latter class. 
The organisms which the biologist studies are the result of 
an evolution due to the adjustment of these organisms to 
their environment. The biologist studies the record of the 
effects of this adjustment as shown in the development of 
animal life and infers what their causes are. Geology isa 
similar science. ‘The crust of the earth is the record of the 
changes and effects which unknown and unseen forces have 
produced in distant ages. History is also a science of this 
class. ‘The written records of past civilization are studied in 
the hope of discovering the causes which produced the 
recorded events. Comte believed that this was the only true 
method of inquiry and bases his theory of a positive science 
upon it. 

The third method of reasoning which I wish to emphasize 
is that used by economists, although it is not characteristic 
of them alone. It represents merely a certain stage in the 
process of the development of any science when it is passing 
from a purely inductive phase of inquiry toa purely deductive 
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phase. The essential features of this method are that first 
inductions are made, based upon a direct observation of the 
phenomena in question, and then these inductions are used 
as premises from which deductions are made as to other facts. 
Both the inductions and deductions lie within the realm of 
the science and the inductions precede and determine the 
deductions. There are no long-distance deductions from 
underlying sciences which shut out or do away with direct 
observation.and induction. Economics thus differs radically 
from physics, which deals largely with long-range deductions 
from unseen causes and from biology which has merely a 
record of effects from which to infer causes. The causes 
in economics are apparent and may be discovered by direct 
investigation. The reasoning is thus from cause to effect, 
and not from effect to the cause. It is therefore a true 
deductive science, free from those suspicious long-range 
deductions from the realm of other sciences which at present 
are so characteristic of physical speculations. 

The errors in Mr. Ward’s reasoning are due to a combina- 
tion of the first two methods, and to a neglect of those pre- 
cautions which a thorough knowledge of the third method 
of reasoning would insure. If he were as familiar with the 
results of economic investigation as he is with those of biology 
and physics, he would be a safer guide. His arguments on 
social affairs begin with certain long-range deductions from 
the physical sciences which in the so-called hierarchy of the 
sciences precede social science.* If these deductions were 
verified by inductions within the realm of the social sciences, 
the procedure would be legitimate. At this point, however, 
Mr. Ward swings over from the first to the second method 
of reasoning. He now becomes a biologist, and uses the 


* “ The power of co-ordinating facts can only be acquired by their study in relation 
to more general truths. These general truths are to be found, not in the science to 
which the facts belong, but in the more general sciences to which this is subor- 
dinate. In a word, the details of each science can only be generalized by referring 
them to the laws of the science next above it in the hierarchy.’’ Ward's ‘‘ Dynamic 


Sociology,”’ vol. i., p. 135. 
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biologic method of inferring the causes from the effects. 
Social and psychic phenomena influence bodily actions and 
determine in many ways the course of biologic development. 
Mind and society, we are told, are not objective facts which 
can be studied directly, but their activities must be inferred 
from the results. We can know them only through the 
mechanical effects they produce. A series of long deductions 
from other sciences makes the basis for the social sciences, and 
then the verification of the principles which are given to the 
social sciences by these deductions is secured through the 
effects which they are supposed to have in the biologic world. 

We thus have, to speak generally, three points, A, B and 
C, which represent three fields of investigation. B is said 
to depend on A, an underlying science, and gets its prin- 
ciples from deductions about the phenomena of A. As C is 
produced largely as the result of B, we can verify the assumed 
deductive principles of science B by their effects in the field 
of science C. We can on this hypothesis proceed without 
any direct knowledge of science B. All we need to know of 
it can be learned through sciences Aand C. Thus, by shift- 
ing from long-range deductions to inferences from effects we 
can create a science without any direct knowledge of its 
content. Surely the hierarchy of the sciences is a useful 
institution if it can help us over difficulties in so easy a 
fashion. 

It is hardly necessary to state that no science has ever been 
developed on this plan. Valuable inductions have been made 
within the realm of each science before the deductive epoch 
began. Kepler’s laws, and a mass of work even more in- 
ductive in character, preceded the discoveries of Newton, by 
which physics was changed into a deductive science. Chem- 
istry did not succeed until attempts to deduce chemical laws 
from the principles of physics were abandoned, and a series 
of inductions based on direct observation of chemical changes 
was substituted in their stead. In biology also the theory of 
evolution was proved by an inductive study of biologic facts. 
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The recent long-range deductions based on physical facts is 
a subsequent growth. 

Yet at every stage in the progress of the physical sciences 
the method which Mr. Ward uses has been tried and has 
proved a failure. The cause of these errors may be ascribed 
to two pre-suppositions to which the scientific mind is pecul- 
iarly liable. 

In the first place a long continued study of the phenomena 
of any science cramps, if it does not destroy, the imagination 
of the student and thus creates the habit of viewing the phe- 
nomena of other sciences as though they were mere varieties 
of those facts with which the scientist is most familiar. Doubt- 
less the concept of a common simple element underlying all 
phenomena is useful, but when it assumes the concrete form 
which the study of particular classes of facts gives it, it 
becomes a dangerous error. 

This restraining influence of a defective imagination shows 
itself most plainly when the scientist becomes a student of 
mental phenomena. Mr. Ward, for example, is very clear 
in his explanations so long as he deals with the nervous or 
vital processes. He describes in a skillful way the cell 
structure, and traces the nervous currents from their origin 
to their final culmination in bodily activity. But when he 
leaves the physical side and tries to describe mental pro- 
cesses, his descriptions become vague, and he is unable to 
break away from the concepts which were useful in his 
biologic studies. He compares the phenomena of life and 
those of mind to the obverse and reverse sides of acoin. If 
the vital side of mind may be called the obverse side, Mr. 
Ward’s description of it is excellent, but the reverse or 
purely mental side is simply a copy of the vital side minus 
the visible characteristics which mental phenomena lack. 
He cannot imagine the mental forces to assume any other 
form than the vital currents and reactions take on. His 
mental phenomena are merely ghosts of the biologic world. 
They act and react, march and countermarch, with all the 
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precision of strictly biologic creatures. Mr. Ward traces on 
the obverse side of his coin the real changes which biologic 
forces create, and then turning his coin over, he imagines a 
series of biologic ghosts rehearsing the drama of the obverse 
side. Looking on the obverse side, he sees the grooves made 
by the tendency of the vital forces to follow the line of least 
resistance, and then on the reverse side he imagines that he 
sees the mental ruts made by a like tendency of ideas to trail 
after one another. 

Such psychology is merely ghost biology, and has not the 
semblance of a true science about it. There are no true 
inductions based on psychic phenomena. ‘To return to the 
earlier illustration of method, it makes psychology like 
science B, which has its principles determined by long-range 
deductions from science A, and then the deductions are 
verified by the assumed effects which the forces of science B 
have on the phenomena of science C. 

The second presupposition of the scientific mind to which 
I refer is due to the opposition existing between the scien- 
tific and theological methods of reasoning. The scientist 
assumes that all phenomena have a natural explanation, and 
that there are no breaks, missing links or ‘‘ mysteries,’’ 
which must be referred to the theologian or metaphysician for 
an explanation. To avoid the possibility of such gaps, there 
is a strong inclination to go beyond the existing body of 
exact knowledge, and to create sciences and to supply 
hypotheses by which such gaps can be avoided. ‘The whole 
world of phenomena must be explained naturally at any cost, 
and thus a series of ghost sciences is created to supply the 
defects in the real sciences. 

Locke, in his ‘‘ Elements of Natural Philosophy,’’ closes 
one of his chapters as follows : ‘‘All stones, metals and min- 
erals are real vegetables, that is, grow organically from 
proper seeds, as well as plants.’’ In this statement we have 
the essence of a ghost science, and if Locke had the disposi- 
tion and versatility of Mr. Spencer, this thought might have 
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been expanded into a volume. This kind of geology would 
have proved just as serviceable in disproving the claims of 
the theologians that geologic facts have no natural explana- 
tion as Spencer's analogies about organisms which serve the 
like purpose in sociology at the present time. Locke was 
not willing to await the rise of a true science of geology, but, 
like Spencer, he resorts to biologic analogies to fill in the 
gaps. 

These two presuppositions of the scientific mind, a cramped 
imagination and a disposition to discover at any cost a 
‘*natural’’ explanation for all phenomena, have been the source 
of many serious errors. Remember how many centuries the 
true explanation of the motions of the planets were delayed 
by the bias of scientists who affirmed that the planets must 
move in circles because these are the only perfect, geometri- 
cal figures. The opposition of the followers of Newton to 
the new theory of light came from this source. They could 
not conceive how light could be carried through space except 
by the movement of particles from body to body governed by 
the elementary laws of motion. Their theory of light 
was merely a ghost physics and with its aid they de- 
layed for a century the acceptance of the true theory. 
Chemistry and biology in their early years had also to con- 
tend with ghost sciences created by the presuppositions of 
the scientists who first attempted to occupy these fields. 
When Comte created his hierarchy of the sciences, he put 
phrenology in the place of psychology. He must have a 
natural explanation of mental phenomena, and as biologic 
studies had not yet assumed a definite form he created out of 
phrenology a science in which he could secure the needed 
physical basis forthe mind. It was of course merely a ghost 
science, but it enabled him to assume a scientific air and to 
forestall any charge of incompleteness which might be raised 
against his system. 

Comte has called attention to three states of mind which 
characterize three distinct stages of human progress, the 
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theological, the metaphysical and the positive. During the 
first two stages, the theological and metaphysical bias of 
men caused them to waste their time and energy in endeavors 
to connect the phenomena of the world with unseen causes 
and entities. A more complete statement of human progress 
would divide it into four stages, putting the bias of scientific 
minds on a par with that of the theological or metaphysical 
minds. ‘The desire to explain all phenomena through some 
simple element; the attempt to combine all the sciences into 
a hierarchy in which the principles of each special science 
would be derived deductively from the underlying sciences 
and not inductively within its own field ; the determination 
to have a natural explanation at any cost even when recourse 
must be had to shallow analogies; the inability to break away 
from the concrete modes of thought fitted for one science 
when the phenomena of another science are the subject of 
investigation ; all these in their united effect have delayed 
the progress of thought even more effectively than have the 
corresponding errors of theologians and metaphysicians. 
These feelings have caused a series of ghost sciences to 
appear, which have deceived their originators and diverted 
the attention of investigators from fertile fields where pro- 
gress is possible. A new era for positive science cannot be 
inaugurated until the bias of the scientific mind is as fully 
recognized and as carefully guarded against as are the other 
forms of intellectual bias which are now so completely dis- 
credited. 

Aside from the causes already mentioned for the failure 
of biologic sociology there is another even more important. 
This is the inadequate conception possessed by biologists 
of what really constitutes the environment of an organism 
or of a society. This may appear a surprising statement, 
as no formula is more common in the writings of this school 
than that of the adjustment of the organism to its environ- 
ment. But if a close examination is given to what is included 
under discussions of this relation between the organism 
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and the environment, it will be found that the organism 
occupies the attention and that the problems of the environ- 
ment are neglected.* While assuming to handle not merely 
the problem of life, but also that of the conditions of existence, 
the latter is treated not by direct study, but by inferences 
drawn from a study of effects of the conditions of exist- 
ence on the development of organic life. Changes in organ- 
isms, we are told, are due to changes in the environment. 
It is assumed that changes in the environment have preceded 
every change in organic life, but we are left in the dark as 
to what these changes in the environment were that have 
modified organic life. Spencer’s writings, for example, are 
meagre and crude in their allusions to the environment, and 
in one place} he says that the environment may be left out 
of consideration altogether. 

The biologic method, as I have shown, is a study of a record 
of effects from which the causes are to be inferred. The 
organism is an effect of the contact between it and its environ- 
ment. Biologists have studied these effects to get at the 
laws of life but have neglected the environment in which lie 
the causes of the effects they study. A direct investigation 
of the environment would reveal the principles which pro- 
duce changes in organisms and thus create a progressive 
evolution. It is possible to obtain deductively in this way 
what otherwise can be acquired only through inferences from 
effects. The study of effects in search of causes is much 
more liable to error than is astudy of causes to determine 
effects. 

An unfortunate result of this procedure is an erroneous 
concept of the hierarchy of the sciences. Biology is put 

* Throughout Biology proper, the environment and its correiated phenomena 
are either but tacitly recognized, or, if overtly and definitely recognized, are so but 
occasionally; while the organism and its correlated phenomena practically monop- 


olize the attention.’”’ Spencer’s ‘‘ Psychology,” vol. i., p. 134. 


t “In brief, then the propositions of Biology, when they imply the environment 
at all, imply almost exclusively its few general and constant phenomena, which, 
because of their generality and constancy, may be left out of consideration.” /dd., 
P. 135. 
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immediately after chemistry, and is followed directly by 
psychology and sociology. A progressive evolution is thus 
taken for granted, but the conditions which determine it are 
entirely neglected. If the conditions of social progress 
are sought it is wrongly assumed that they result from the 
laws of life and not from the peculiarities of the environ- 
ment. 

Another error has crept into the current concepts of the 
environment of society because the attention of biologists is 
directed primarily to the study of the lower forms of life. 
These organisms receive their nutriment directly from their 
environment. Their organs of assimilation come in contact 
with the environment, and thus the food supply becomes a 
part of the environment of the individual. The process of 
organic development encloses the organs of assimilation 
within the body, and the process of social development 
makes the act of food getting indirect. Society, through its 
economic organization, gets the food and other material 
directly from the environment, and then, within the society, 
the distribution of these products among its individual mem- 
bers takes place. ‘The environment thus is mainly social, 
and touches the individual at but few points. Through the 
development of individual organisms, or of social relations, 
many processes cease to be problems of an adjustment to the 
environment. ‘These processes take place within society, or 
even within the individual organisms. They are thus 
removed from the environment, and are free from its direct 
influence. 

The environment of a single isolated creature is moreover 
very complex and extraordinary, because it is affected by so 
many local conditions. It is made up partly of the physical 
peculiarities of the region which it inhabits, and partly of 
the influence of the organisms with which it comes in contact. 
It may live on some form of organic life, and be in turn the 
prey of other forms. If you force a multitude of different 
organisms into a limited area, the environment of each 
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becomes so complex that it is no wonder that biologists are 
chary of undertaking to describe this environment except in 
terms of its effects. 

Social evolution, however, changes all this and reduces 
the many complex conditions of a primitive state to a few 
simple ones. Society, through its increasing powers, gradu- 
ally destroys the organisms which are antagonistic toit. The 
savage animals are killed, hostile tribes are exterminated, 
and all plants or animals which would compete with man for 
the possession of the region which he inhabits are destroyed 
or driven out. The environment of society thus becomes 
simply the crust of the earth in so far as this crust is useful 
to society. It is strictly an economic problem to decide what 
the environment of advanced society is, and from these 
economic conditions can be determined what the influence of 
the environment on such a society will be. The peculiarities 
of this crust determine the three economic conditions to 
progress—climate, food and material. Change the form of 
the crust, and the climate becomes favorable or unfavorable. 
Alter the surface a little, and there would be no coal, iron 
or similar useful material within reach. Had certain poison- 
ous substances been deposited on the surface, as is the 
case in some parts of the world, no vegetation would be 
possible. 

All forms of organic life secure the conditions for a pro- 
gressive evolution from the peculiarities of the crust of the 
earth which form their environment. Were the crust of the 
earth a level plain in which there were no irregularities, the 
forces creating a progressive evolution would be weakened 
if not destroyed. Low forms of animal life might be domi- 
nant, and progress would be retarded, as it has been in the 
case of deep-sea life. It is to the presence of mountains and 
to the changes which the formation of mountains provoke 
that the rapid evolution of animal life has been due. They 
bring many forms of animal life into close contact with one 
another, and hasten the struggle by which progress is 
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secured.* It is fair to assume that the relative rate of 
advancement in the forms of life on the different continents 
has depended upon the processes of mountain building or 
upon the conditions growing out of the existence of mountain 
ranges. Europe is far ahead of any other region in the 
development of its organic life, while Australia lags behind 
all the other continents in this respect. Had Australia been 
endowed with the same irregularities in its crust as Europe, . 
the evolution of its organic life would have been equally 
rapid, because of the increased intensity of the struggle for 
existence which such conditions would have afforded. 

The conditions determining the climate, food and materials 
of a society form its objective environment in contrast with 
the social instincts, customs, ideals and institutions which 
form its subjective environment.t These two environments 
supplement one another, and together determine the possi- 
bilities of social progress. In the earlier stages of evolution, 
regions with the most complete objective environment have 
the conditions favorable to progress. In these regions many 
varieties of climate, food and material are aggregated in 
close proximity, thus giving a local environment where 
progress is possible before the subjective environment is 
strong. In regions, however, where a variety of climate, 
food and material can be secured only from a large area of 
land (a great continent for example), the objective environ- 
ment touches the individual at too few points to insure a 
progressive evolution. A strong subjective environment 
must supplement the weaker objective environment of these 

*In a continent such as Europe, where a great diversity in the mountain systems 
favors the localization of life and the development of peculiar forms, the tendency 
is to develop in separate mountain strongholds particular species, and to evolve 
their militant peculiarities until the forms are fitted to enter into a larger conten- 
tion with their kindred species in less localized assemblages of life. Thus each 
mountain district becomes, as it were, a cradle of peculiar forms, which in time, 
when they have been proven by contention on their own ground, may enter into a 
wider field of combat.” Shaler, ‘‘ Nature and Man in America,” p. 27. 

+ For a more detailed account of the nature of the subjective environment, see 


the writer’s article on ‘‘ The Place of University Extension ’—University Exten- 
ston, February, 1894. 
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: regions before social progress in them can be continuous. 
- | Evolution begins in a local environment with favorable 
objective conditions, but it can reach its highest form only in 
the most general environment which the crust of the earth 
can afford. Here the objective conditions for social progress 
are the weakest, and the adjustment of society to this ex- 
tended, but less pronounced, environment is due for the most 
_part to the strength of the subjective environment. 
a | If we define economic development as the progressive 
| utilization of the earth’s crust by the beings which inhabit it, 
this development is divided into two distinct stages—the 
| biologic and the social. In the biologic stage the tendency 
is to localize the organism in places where the objective 
environment is most complete. There is a more complete 
adjustment to local conditions, and an increased dependence 
on the peculiarities of the objective environment for the con- 
ditions of progress. The environment becomes complex 
through the presence of many other antagonistic organisms, 
and the added intensity of the struggle for existence forces an 
increased adjustment to local conditions as a means of sur- 
viving. The complex environment needed for a purely bio- 
logic progress is afforded by mountainous regions, because 
here the local conditions are most diversified. In the course 
of this development there is an increase of function on the 
one hand and of desire on the other. The increase of func- 
tion is demanded as a means of surviving in the isolated life 
which a local environment produces. An increase of desire 
leads to greater activity, and heightens the struggle for the 
local area to which the species is confined. It also leads to 
important limitations of the food supply and other sources 
of pleasure. Intense pleasures once enjoyed create habits 
which limit the species to a particular form of consumption, 
and thus increase still more the dependence of the species 
upon its local environment. 
In the social stage of economic progress, however, the 
tendencies we have observed in the biologic stage are re- 
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versed. The group of organisms forming the society moves 
away from the conditions of the local environment and 
adjusts itself more fully to the conditions of the general 
environment. The society reaches out and procures its food 
and material from a continually larger section of the earth’s 
surface. Gradually as the social forces gain in strength, the 
points of contact between the society and distant parts of the 
earth’s crust increase, and new foods and material displace or 
supplement those of the local environment. Thus the differ- 
ent societies are bound together by economic ties into one 
society. In this process there is perhaps a loss of function 
and of the intensity of individual desires, but the harmoni- 
ous blending of the many products secured from the general 
environment creates for the individual a better consumption 
than any local environment could afford. 

The contrast between the adjustment to the local environ- 
ment and the adjustment to the general environment demands 
emphasis because in it can be seen the two forces which 
create economic progress and the way in which they stand 
opposed to each other. Desire is the force back of the 
biologic development pushing the organism into an intense 
local environment. ‘The satisfaction of intense quantitative 
desires is the goal of an isolated individual development. 
This is the realm of positive utilities, and the calculations of 
an individual under these conditions would be purely utili- 
tarian.* There would be no check to utilitarian calculations 
because intenser feelings and functional growth would ac- 
company every tendency to a greater localization and to a 
more exclusive utilization of the local surroundings. Under 
these conditions intense satisfactions come through comforts 
and luxuries that are rare and local, and the highest 
degree of functional growth depends upon an equally rare 
combination of circumstances. Men oppose the process of 


* For a more complete discussion of positive utilities and of utilitarian calcula- 
tions see the writer’s article on “The Scope of Political Economy.’’— Yale Review, 
Nov., 1893. 
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socialization because they want intenser pleasures, stronger 
bodies, better stomachs, or more muscle and nervous force 
than the common conditions of a higher civilization afford. 

The adjustment to the general environment is secured 
through another force. It is impulse and conviction that 
leads the members of a society to act together and thus 
increase the utilization of the general environment. With- 
out impulses to move the members of a society in some one 
direction they would lack that common interest and combined 
action which extend the field of economic activity. Social 
impulses blind individuals to the advantages of the local 
environment and create instincts, customs and institutions 
which hem in the activity of individuals and compel them to 
exert themselves in ways most advantageous to society. 
These habits, institutions and race ideals form the subjective 
environment of individuals, and are created through the 
socialimpulses. A society cannot be progressive and increase 
its utilization of the general environment unless each of its 
members creates and projects the same subjective environ- 
ment and gives to his instincts, habits and ideals the same 
reality that he gives to the phenomena of the objective world 
with which he comes in contact. The objective and subjec- 
tive environments blend into one inseparable unit having the 
same degree of reality. The individual accepts social laws 
and institutions with as little question as he does the law of 
gravitation, and adjusts his conduct to the one set of condi- 
tions as readily as to the other. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine more fully into the 
forces that create the subjective environment, through which 
the social action of men is determined. In them we shall 
find the true intellectual forces and thus have a key to intel- 
lectual activity. Not merely the customs and ideals of social 
life are created by the social impulses, but also those deeper 
convictions which we call intuitions, including even the moral 
and logical instincts. Conviction, in whatever form we find 
it, has but one cause, the social impulses, and if we isolate it 
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from the complex conditions in which it usually appears, its 
source becomes clear. 

The need of adjustment to the general environment of 
society gives occasion for the rise of the impulses which create 
the subjective environment of individuals.* Each individual 
projects the same environment and gives it an air of reality. 
Through these social convictions, created by impulses, society 
is bound together, and the common motives are germinated 
which force individuals out of the local environment and 
into a closer adjustment to the conditions of the general 
environment. Social conviction—the tendency to create and 
to accept standards for common action—is thus the first form 
of intellectual activity. Individual conviction-——the tendency 
to use formal logic to convince one’s self—comes later and 
gets its force from the earlier social form from which it is 
derived. The orator and judge who stimulate and enforce 
social standards precede in time the logician who creates an 
individual standard and gives it a higher validity than its 
social predecessor. 

The impulse which leads to conviction in a social atmos- 
phere is much stronger than we are apt tosuppose. The real 
difficulty is to prevent conviction in improper cases. In 
society we are credulous creatures and make additions to our 
subjective environment on small provocation. The process 
of conviction, too, is not through logic, but through imparted 
impulse. The belief in one idea is imparted to other ideas 
as soon as these ideas are put into given relations to one 
another. There is a chemistry of conviction as well as of 
atomic combination, and it must also be studied inductively 
from results and not deductively from a composition of causes. 
Put a group of ideas, one of which is believed, into given 
relations, and the whole group will be believed. An impulse 
to believe is transmitted from one idea to others just as a 


* To avoid confusion it should be remembered the subjective and objective envi- 
ronments form the environment of individuals, while the local and general envi- 
ronments form the environment of society. 
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body charged with electricity transmits its energy to other 
bodies if they are placed in a proper relation to it. To speak 
of the magnetism of an orator is not mere analogy. By this 
expression we indicate how an impulse to believe is imparted 
in a social atmosphere. The conviction of the speaker creates 
conviction in his hearers just as the loadstone infuses its own 
energy into the objects it touches. 

It is because of the strength of the social impulses that 
they are overlooked and neglected. The subjective environ- 
ment grows so easily that the process of weeding it out 
occupies the attention to the exclusion of the causes which 
create it. We call its ideas fancies and errors, and to 
exterminate them we distort our concepts of mental life until 
it seems as if scepticism were the only true intellectual 
activity. Formal logic was the form of scepticism to be first 
developed. By its use the individual compares the different 
parts of his subjective environment and adopts an objective 
standard to test their relative validity. A host of conflicting 
ideas, axioms and intuitions created at different stages in 
the process of adjustment to the general environment of 
society fall victims to this method. 

Later, the individualist, or better named the social nihilist, 
attacks the customs, habits and institutions of society with 
the same method, and, at least to his own satisfaction, 
destroys them utterly. The whole subjective environment 
now seems wiped out and proved to be a myth and a snare. 
Next, the idealist undermines the objective environment with 
the same methods and shows that the external world is after 
all only a subjective train of thoughts. Finally, the thorough- 
going sceptic like Hume assumes that causal relations are 
similar in their nature to the habits and customs of the social 
world, and have no other validity than have these fictions of 
society. 

The history of philosophy consists so exclusively of these 
various forms of scepticism that it seems to be the only kind 
of intellectual activity. The simple intellectual forces are 
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lost sight of in the effort to correct the bad results of their 
undue activity. No wonder when the intellectual activities 
are confined to so barren and negative a field that a school 
of positivists has arisen which excludes all theology and 
metaphysics from the realm of science. But the very fact 
of scepticism proves that there are intellectual forces creating 
conviction and forming a subjective environment of instincts, 
ideas, axioms and intuitions. A weeding process presup- 
poses a force that makes weeds grow. It is the existence of 
a subjective environment and not the truth of its inferences 
that demands attention. Theology, metaphysics and social 
institutions could not have arisen if there were not some 
force in the intellect creating the fancies and delusions out 
of which they spring. A theory of conviction must precede 
a theory of knowledge. 

The intellect assumed its present form because of the 
opposition of the tendencies of the local and general environ- 
ments. Social impulses would have remained mere adum- 
brations but for the utility they possessed to society in forming 
the subjective environment of individuals through which an 
adjustment to the general environment of society was pro- 
moted. The strength of these impulses caused an over- 
growth of the subjective environment and a subordination 
of individuals to the ends of society. The utilities of indi- 
viduals and their functional growth were diminished by a 
disregard of local conditions. Scepticism weeded out the 
entangled network of the subjective environment and restored 
an equilibrium between the forces of the local and general 
environment of society. Then a conscious utilitarianism 
grew up as a result of scepticism and created motives for 
action where the subjective environment of individuals had 
been rooted out by scepticism. Our present intellectual 
activities assume one of these three forms, but no matter how 
much emphasis we may give to the second and third forms 
we must not forget that the first form is the original one and 
that in it lie the forces which make the other two effective. 
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The error of Mr. Ward in regarding the desires as the 
true psychic forces is traceable to his acceptance of that 
negative view of intellectual activity which scepticism offers. 
If the intellect is merely a machine for testing knowledge, 
then the psychic forces and the causes of social progress 
must be sought in those gvasz vital forces called the desires. 
The desires are an element of progress only so long as 
further growth of function in the individual is desirable. 
They force an adjustment to the local environment through 
which feeling, activity and function are developed. The 
desires become anti-social forces, however, as soon as the 
impulses to social action begin to adjust society to the condi- 
tions of the general environment. When scepticism com- 
mences the desires are the motives which give vitality to 
utilitarian calculations, and thus these motives regain control 
in a large class of actions. In this form they are the basis 
of individualism and still continue to promote an adjustment 
to the local instead of the general environment. However 
useful individualistic and utilitarian action may be, it can 
hardly be claimed that they are social. 

There are three elements in the theory of social progress. 
In the first place the crust of the earth to which society must 
adjust itself must be so constituted that an ever-increasing 
advantage is secured by enlarging the environment of society 
and thus securing more points of contact with the surface of 
the earth. Without these conditions social progress would 
be undesirable. It would be better to strengthen the indi- 
vidual in functional activity and desire through greater local 
adjustments. In the second place the social impulses must 
create a subjective environment for each individual that will 
lessen his desire for the utilities of the local environment and 
create the conviction that the group of activities, conformable 
to the general environment, are absolutely essential to his 
well-being. The conditions and forces of social progress are 
thus brought into harmony. The final element comes from 
the field of desires and utilities. It is not simple desire, 
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however strong, that aids social progress, but marginal 
desire. It is the condition of having more desires than the 
activities of a man can satisfy in his present economic con- 
dition. The strongest desires are ineffectual motives to 
progress if they can be completely satisfied. A margin of 
unsatisfied desires creates a dissatisfaction with the present 
environment and a determination to improve it. Keenly felt 
wants that cannot be satisfied, or in economic language, a 
high margin of consumption quickens the activity of the 
social impulses through which adjustment is secured to the 
conditions of the general environment. 

I cannot close without reverting again to the hierarchy of 
the sciences, because a defective concept of it seems to me to 
be the main source of the errors of biologic sociologists. 
They assume that biology follows in direct succession after 
chemistry. ‘The adjustment they recognize is between the 
chemical constituents of food and the plant or animal supplied. 
This view might be the true one if food were made chem- 
ically in nature’s laboratory. Wecan imagine such a con- 
dition by assuming that the world had remained in a nebular 
state, and that organisms floated around in its gases as birds 
fly in our air. The food could then be secured by direct 
contact with the air, just as oxygen is now obtained by 
breathing. Life could doubtless continue in such a world, 
but a progressive evolution would not take place because the 
conditions for it would be lacking. Biology would be a 
dreary science without that variety of organisms, and the 
record of their development which now constitutes its charm. 

With us, however, the food supply is not a problem of 
chemistry, but of the construction and composition of the 
earth’s crust. Static relations have arisen between the ele- 
ments forming this crust, and the forces thus imprisoned 
must be set free. Even the forces still free, like the heat 
and light of the sun, must be transformed into those semi- 
static relations we call climate before they can be of use. It 
is this static condition of chemical forces in the earth’s crust 
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that credtes the economic problems. The static compounds 
on the surface, which we call materials, must be transformed 
by a natural or artificial process into another series of static 
compounds called goods. Chemistry has to do with the 
composition of compounds. Economics deals with the trans- 
formation of these compounds into new aggregates useful to 
man. But for the peculiarities of the earth’s crust this 
recomposition of mere aggregates into goods could not take 
place. New qualities of matter are displayed by this pro- 
cess which would have been overlooked by a mere chemist. 
The economist has, therefore, to study peculiar forces as well 
as the obstacles to the action of the primary forces of physics 
and chemistry which the crust of the earth impose. Econo- 
mics is thus partly a science of forces and partly a science of 
the obstacles which other forces meet when in contact with 
the earth’s crust. 

There is. however, still another series of transformations 
within the field of economics. Goods must become utilities. 
The forces they contain must in the end lose their static 
relations and through assimilation the goods become utilities 
to their consumer. The theory of utilities, or in more con- 
crete form, the theory of consumption, thus becomes the 
subjective side of economics, corresponding to the theory of 
the composition of goods which forms its objective side. 

A correct theory of progressive evolution should have as 
its basis a theory of goods and a theory of utilities. Its 
necessary assumption is that the quantity of goods and the 
quantity of utilities can be increased by a better adjustment 
to the conditions of nature. Adjustment has no meaning 
unless these two possibilities can be realized. The develop- 
ment of organisms is one means of adjustment: the de- 
velopment of social relations is the other. Both of these 
sciences rest upon economics as an underlying science, and 
are particular means of increasing utilities and goods. The 
end of the organic mechanism which the biologist studies is 
not different from the mechanical contrivances which men 
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construct with materials, or from the adjustments between 
men in society which the social impulses create. They 
would all remain mere adumbrations but for the peculiarities 
of the earth’s crust which allow an increase of goods and 
utilities to result from each new adjustment between men 
and nature. 

We pass from economics to sociology when the limit to the 
conscious calculation of utilities is reached. New influences 
now appear which cannot be determined deductively from 
the theory of utilities. The impulses of the subjective 
environment displace calculation and create a new class of 
phenomena which must be studied inductively. The theory 
of conviction is not a corollary to the theory of utilities, but 
is the result of new forces which lie dormant until the need 
of adjustment to the general environment demands common 
action on the part of men. Through the impulses leading 
to conviction, institutions and ideals become so real and 
objective to individuals, that their conduct is shaped by these 
elements of the subjective environment as unconsciously and 
as instinctively as if they were facts of the objective world. 
Axioms and intuitions and revelations displace quantitative 
feelings as premises for reasoning, thus giving to each indi- 
vidual the same motives for action and demanding from him 
the same conduct. When this new force creating conviction 
is tempered by the influence of scepticism and utilitarianism, 
we have before us the complex phenomena of society in all 
their richness and variety. Sociology thus rests on economics 
as an underlying science, but has its own forces and material 
to investigate, and its own problems to solve. Sociologists 
must reach down into the underlying sciences of biology 
and economics for much of their material, but they cannot 
admit that the forces creating these sciences are the true 
social forces without undermining the independence of their 
own investigations, and making their results mere aggre- 


gates of unsorted particulars. 
Stmon N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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TWENTIETH SESSION. 


The Twentieth Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia, on Friday, November 17, 1893, at the 
New Century Club, at 8 p. m. 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy since the last session: 


165. By Professor WALTHER Lotz, of the University of Munich, 
Germany: The Monetary Situation in Germany. Printed in the 
ANNALS, July, 1893. 

166. By Dr. W. W. WitLoucusy, Washington, D. C.: A National 
Department of Health. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

167. By Rev. PERRY W. SINKS, Painesville, O.: The Treatment of 
Criminals in a Christian State. 

168. By Professor WM. C. Morry, of the University of Rochester : 
The First State Constitutions. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 
1593. 

169. By FREDERICK H. CooKE, Esq., New York City: Economi 
and Uneconomic Anti-Trust Legislation. 

170. By Professor J. C. BRANNER, of the University of California : 
Translation of the Constitution of the Republic of the United States 
of Brazil, and (171) Translation of the Political Constitution of the 
Empire of Brazil. 

172. By Professor CARL C. PLEHN, of the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity : Translation of Professor ADOLF WAGNER'S Theory of Direct 
Taxes. 

173. By Dr. WM. DRAPER Lewis, of Haverford College: The 
Adaption of Society to its Environment. Printed in the ANNALS, 
January, 1894. 

174. By G. FRANK Lypston, M.D., Chicago: Sexual Crimes 
Among the Southern Negroes Scientifically Considered. 

175. By Professor Epwarp A. Ross, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University: The Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments. 
Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 
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176. By Dr. F.C. Howk, of Johns Hopkins University : Federal 
Revenues and the Income Tax. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1894. 

177. By Dr. Emory R. JOHNSON, of Haverford College: Inland 
Waterways, Their Relation to Transportation. Printed asa Supple- 
ment to the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

178. By Professor R. SALEILLES, Dijon, France : L’Evolution des 
Lois constitutionnelles en France. 

179. By D. M. FREDERIKSEN, Esq., Chicago: Mortgage Banking. 

180. By Miss FLORENCE J. FosTER, of Vassar College: The 
Grange, and the Co-operative Enterprises in New England. Printed 
in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

181. By Gen. R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, O.: The National 
Prison Association. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

182. By Mr. M. Dawson, Lake Bluff, Ill.: Life Insurance 
in the United States. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

183. By Mr. HuGo BILGRAM, Philadelphia: The Law of Value. 

184. By M. PAUL DE ROUSIERS, Paris: La Science Sociale. Printed 
in the ANNALS, January, 1894. 

185. By Mr. JoHN BORDEN, Chicago: The Labor Theory of 
Exchange Value. 

186. By Professor EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, of the University of 
Pennsylvania : The Medizval Manor, Translation of a Typical Extent. 
Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1893. 

187. By Dr. Leo S. Rowk, Philadelphia: Annual Congress of the 
Society of Social Economy at Paris. Printed in the ANNALS, Sep- 
tember, 1893. 

188. By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Esq., Boston: Congress and the 
Cabinet. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

189. By Dr. Leo S. Rowk, Philadelphia: The Betterment Clause 
of the London Improvement Bill. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 
1893. 

190. By Sir Gur.ForD L. MOLESwWorRTH, Bexley, Kent, England : 
Indian Currency. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1894. 

191. By StouGHTON CooLky, Esq., Chicago: The Proportional 
Representation Congress. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

192. By Dr. H. L. WAYLAND, Philadelphia: American Social 
Science Association. 

193. By Professor A. T. HADLEY, of Yale University : Interest and 
Profits. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1893. 

194. By FREDERICK WM. HOLts, Esq., New York City : The Ger- 
man American Standpoint in Party Politics. 

195. By Dr. Luctus S. MERRIAM, of Cornell University : Money as 
a Measure of Value. Printed in the current number of the ANNALS. 
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Professor Roland P. Falkner, who had served as secretary 
to the American Delegation at Brussels, addressed the 
Academy upon the ‘‘ Monetary Conference of 1892.”’ 

After giving an historical sketch of previous efforts to secure 
international legislation on the money question Professor 
Falkner said in substance: 

‘* The result of the conference of 1892 is to be learned from 
an analysis of its proceedings, rather than its actual resolu- 
tions. The work of the conference clearly indicated the 
conditions of a successful issue and the bar to any result 
under present circumstances. The conditions are, first, gen- 
eral recognition of the evil to be remedied; second, a remedy 
which shall not impose unequal duties; and third, a remedy 
which shall be adequate to the trouble. 

‘The evils of the present condition of affairs were only 
partially recognized at Brussels. That certain States were 
heavily loaded with silver was not a cause for international 
action. That grave difficulties arose from the fluctuations 
of exchange between gold-using and silver-using countries 
was generally admitted and the need of a remedy conceded. 

‘‘ That the existing industrial depression in all countries 
was traceable to monetary causes, which, if conceded, would 
be a potent impetus to international action, did not receive 
general assent. 

‘‘Ttis clear, therefore, that had a just and adequate remedy 
been proposed to meet the fluctuations of exchange it would 
have secured the approbation of the conference, which was 
not ready for the broader proposition of bimetallism. 

‘‘The remedies proposed, did not, however, meet the re- 
quirement of approximately equal effort. The proposition 
for the retirement of small gold coins and small gold notes, 
except those based upon silver, would fall heavily upon 
England and Italy. No action would be required in the 
United States. The proposal that gold be reserved for inter- 
national exchanges, would fall equally heavily upon nations 
accustomed to its use in daily transactions. Again, the 
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de Rothschild proposition for the purchase of silver bullion, 
required the United States to purchase more than all Europe 
combined. If the price of silver reached a certain height, it 
was agreed that European purchases should cease, while 
American purchases continued. Only in the proposition of 
international bimetallism would the distribution of burdens 
be equal. But, as we have said, the necessity for inter- 
national bimetallism was contested. By some, at least, its 
adequacy was drawn into question. 

‘‘ Thirdly, the proposals were inadequate. If we accept as 
true the statement of evils to be remedied, then,only thorough- 
going legislation could be effective. The plan for withdraw- 
ing gold coin and small notes, relieves only a trifling amount 
of gold and makes place for only a small quantity of silver. 
The plan of making gold a distinctively international, instead 
of a national currency, goes to pieces on the objection that a 
currency can be zz/ernational only by virtue of its being 
national. The plan of Mr. de Rothschild was not sufficiently 
elaborated. Its main idea was to find, for five years at least, 
an opening for the current silver production. But it was not 
measured with care to this end, and it was felt that the experi- 
ence of the United States, under the law of 1890, would be 
repeated on a large scale. It was felt that as an upshot of 
the matter the nations of Europe would be loaded down with 
an unnecessary amount of silver. 

‘‘Any measure, to be really effective, must be so compre- 
hensive as to approach international bimetallism. The bi- 
metallists saw this and hence favored compromise measures. 
But no comprehensive measure was really any stronger than 
bimetallism. If adopted, it would have been dictated by the 
same motives which led to the unrestricted use of both metals. 
But those motives did not find general acceptance. Hence 
the failure of the conference, despite the earnest efforts to 
find a middle way. 

‘‘ The alternative for an international monetary conference 
is clear, it is inaction or an international bimetallic proposal. 
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The first has been the fate of all efforts heretofore. Is any 
other result possible? Undoubtedly, international bimetal- 
lism may ultimately triumph, but we may be sure of this, 
that it will not have any prospect of success until Europe 
calls the conference and makes proposals to the United States. 
We need not give up hope in this matter, but, after all our 
unsuccessful efforts, it is clear that the initiative belongs else- 
where. That the initiative will be taken up by Europe, we 
have every reason to hope, and it may not be many years 
before an international conference is held in which the fruits 
of our past labors shall be reaped. 

‘* For the present we have adopted a waiting policy. Let 
us hope that we shall not have too long to wait, and that the 
relief may come before, through our impatience, we have 
hurried into surprising and radical experiments.’’ 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Rowe did not share 
the hope of an international agreement expressed by the 
speaker. He believed that the strain upon gold would be 
relieved by minor measures tending to increase the use of 
silver as money in various nations. Several such measures 
which had been proposed in Europe gave promise of such a 
result. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson spoke of the currency needs of the 
United States. He felt that the United States should solve 
unaided the problem of a proper circulation. An ideal cur- 
rency would be one which would combine the features of 
safety, stability and elasticity. Whatever might be the 
forms which it might eventually assume, certain steps of the 
process, such as the withdrawal of the greenback circulation, 
were obvious at the present time. 

Mr. W. H. Harned and Professor Simon N. Patten also 
discussed the address. 

In a brief reply Professor Falkner said, ‘‘ that while he 
might perhaps agree with the gentlemen who had spoken, he 
had felt it necessary to confine his discussion of the subject 
to what seemed possible by international action only, and the 
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basis and limitations of such international regulation of the 
currency question.’’ 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 


The Twenty-first Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia on Wednesday, December 20, 1893, at 
the New Century Club, at 8 p. m. 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted to the Academy since the last session: 

196. By CHESTER F. RALstTon, Oberlin, O.: Should the Legislation 
Regarding an Inebriate Criminal be Revised ? 

197. By Dr. Leo S. Rows#, Philadelphia: Reform of University 
Instruction in Political and Social Science in Belgium. 

198. By HUBERT VALLEROUX, Paris: Les Syndicats professionnels 
en France. 

199. By JEROME Down, of Trinity College, N. C.: Trusts. 

200. By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. HAyNEs, of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute: Representation and Suffrage in Massachusetts. 

201. By Dr. J. E. GRANRUD, Northfield, Minn.: Five Years of 
Alexander Hamilton’s Public Life. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe then addressed the Academy upon ‘‘ Some 
Factors of Municipal Efficiency.”’ 

The first portion of the speaker’s remarks was devoted to 
a comparison of the views of De Tocqueville and Bryce on 
American political institutions. It is interesting to note the 
great difference in their final judgment of local government 
in the United States. We pass, here, from De Tocqueville's 
effusive admiration to Bryce’s conclusion that ‘‘ the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous failure in the United 
States,’’ The causes of this change of opinion are to be 
found in the new conditions of city life which have been 
developed since the ’30’s. The problem of city government, 
which has so rapidly grown in importance, must be met on 
the basis of our own peculiar conditions. In turning to 
foreign cities, therefore, it is to see what they are actually 
accomplishing rather than to set up any specific organiza- 
tion modeled upon them ; toexamine into the principles, 
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which are the ultimate causes of efficiency, rather than to 
select this or that municipal institution for imitation. 

With these restrictive conditions in mind we must, never- 
theless, recognize a very close analogy in the nature of the 
problems great cities have to deal with, and that the possi- 
bilities of profiting by each other's experience deserve to be 
more generally emphasized. Taking Berlin as the best 
example of a well-governed city, Dr. Rowe went on to show 
the rapid growth of the Prussian capital, and the very strik- 
ing analogies to the great American municipalities which it 
presents. 

The financial system of Berlin was then examined, the 
highly developed form of income tax receiving special atten- 
tion. Of interest, in this connection, is the relation between 
the revenue from taxes and that from other sources; espe- 
cially the profits from such city enterprises as water, gas, 
markets and slaughter-houses. The former, which is 
entirely a system of direct taxation, furnishes $9,000,000, or 
less than fifty per cent ; the latter $3,500,000, or nineteen 
per cent of the total income of the city. 

After a summary consideration of the general financial 
condition of the city the main portion of the subject was 
reached, viz.: the analysis of the main causes of efficiency 
of the various municipal departments. No one particular 
service, but the entire range of municipal action was made 
to show that the explanation of the fact that the citizens of 
Berlin are receiving from their city administration a quantum 
of necessaries, comforts and luxuries far greater than in any 
of the other great cities of the world, was to be found in the 
simple fact that the people of Berlin have realized the true 
nature of municipal problems and the part municipal action 
must play in the daily life of the citizen. They fully appre- 
ciate that inefficient service means the impaired health and 
happiness of the whole community, and the destruction of a 
whole mass of those social pleasures characteristic of Ger- 
man life. Each citizen feels, therefore, a strong personal 
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interest in municipal affairs, and when brought face to face 
with the difficult problems, which confront every munici- 
pality, it was looked upon asa matter of course that these 
should be met on business principles, combined with the 
very best scientific and technical knowledge. To illustrate 
this the main branches of the city administration were 
closely examined. Berlin is, beyond all doubt, the most 
uniformly clean of the great cities. The fact that a far 
greater proportion of the average German’s daily life is 
spent outside the home than is the case with the American, 
causes him to look upon the public highways from a stand- 
point differing materially from that of the American public. 
Filthy streets would make life absolutely intolerable to a 
very large class of the citizens. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the problem of street cleaning was very soon recog- 
nized to be one of those requiring the skillful management 
of a thoroughly trained expert who was to make this par- 
ticular service his life-study. The result has been that in 
the course of years a system of street-cleaning has been 
developed which stands unrivaled in the history of modern 
municipalities. And all this at the relatively low cost of 
$450,000, or less than three cents per head. The keen 
interest shown by the great mass of the population in this, 
as in every one of the municipal departments, is not only 
the primary cause of this business-like way of grappling 
with municipal problems, but contributes directly to the 
efficiency of the service. The director of the department 
finds the active co-operation of the citizens in furnishing 
positive information as to the needs of different localities 
and unsparing criticism in case of any shortcomings, one of 
his greatest aids. 

The examination of the water, gas and drainage systems 
of Berlin shows conclusively that the city possessed but very 
few physical advantages to aid it in the task. Few cities 
have had such enormous obstacles to overcome in order to 
obtain an abundant supply of pure water and a system of 
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drainage which should meet all sanitary requirements. In 
the management of these departments we find the same 
principles realized as in the case of street cleaning. No 
debate, no difference of opinion existed as to the proper 
method of meeting the problem. Officials whose scientific 
training and administrative capacity were generally recog- 
nized were placed in charge. With each it was made a life- 
work, and the public expected in return the continual 
improvement of the service in conformity with the latest 
advances in engineering and sanitation. 

The result has been a gas and water supply and drainage 
system which are the envy of American tourists. With an 
excellent water supply, to which the reduction of mortality 
from 31.2 to 21.57 in ten years is in no small measure due, 
the department has, nevertheless, continually shown a sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures, which in 1892, amounted 
to over one million dollars. 

In the city gas works, where the same methods prevail, 
the surplus was more than one and a half millions, although 
the price of gas was thirty per cent less than at Philadelphia, 
and its lighting power at least twenty-five per cent greater. 
The city markets and slaughter-house, which are models of 
business-like administration, also yield a surplus of nearly 
half a million. The profits are very much reduced by the 
fact that of late years the desire to extend all municipal ser- 
vices to all classes of the population has led to a reduction 
of their cost to the citizens. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the history of the 
municipal government of Berlin is the relation of the city 
to its street railway companies. Not only did it require 
certain payments for the original franchise, not only does it 
hold the companies to the strict fulfillment of their contract 
obligations as regards street cleaning and paving, but it has 
assured to itself annual payments, which increase with the 
growth of the city. It did not hamper the companies through 
an enormous license tax on each car, as Paris has done, but 
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stipulated that the company should pay a certain percentage 
of its gross receipts into the city treasury, ranging from four 
per cent when such total receipts are less than $1,500,000, to 
eight per cent when they exceed $4,000,000. Last year the 
income from this source amounted to $300,000. The fran- 
chises were only granted for a period of forty years, at the 
end of which (1911) all street-car lines become the property 
of the city. The rolling-stock must be sold to the city by 
the company at a reasonable figure or else suffer expropria- 
tion. 

We have in these departments under consideration a few 
of the instances where the intense municipal life of Berlin 
finds its expression in efficient services at a low cost. The 
feeling of solidarity which is the direct product of the keen 
general interest in municipal affairs has given birth to a mass 
of municipal institutions which have enormously increased 
the field of municipal usefulness. We have instances of 
this in the ‘‘ Municipal Fire Insurance Institute,’’ through 
which the city protects property owners at very low rates, 
the ‘‘ Municipal Mortgage Loan Institute,’’ which has been 
productive of much good in loaning money on mortgage 
security, the ‘‘ Municipal Collateral Loan Institute,’’ which 
has made pawnbroking abuses a thing of the past, and has 
relieved untold suffering. At every turn the study of Berlin 
life shows us this active interest of the citizen in public affairs 
and the consequent appreciation of the unlimited possibilities 
of municipal life. 

This is the great lesson Berlin has to teach us. It is to 
the general recognition of the same principles that we must 
look for any radical and permanent changes in our methods 
of city government. The attitude of our urban population 
toward municipal institutions must change, as well as that 
of our State governments. The citizens must be made to 
see and feel what their city can do, if they only choose to 
make it what it should be. When we see the magnificent 
results accomplished by Berlin can we any longer doubt as 
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to our own possibilities? With political education more 
highly developed, with superior business capacities and well- 
being more generally diffused, there is no reason why we 
should not develop a municipal life and city government which 
shall outrank in its achievements all European cities. Berlin 
experience points to the principles we must first recognize. 

In the discussion of the paper Professor Falkner said: 

‘*The paper has commended in the municipal government 
of Berlin on the one hand the mechanism of its administra- 
tion, on the other the extent and excellence of municipal 
services. The budgets of Berlin and Philadelphia are nearly 
equal. Berlin is truly the larger city in population, but not in 
area. In 1880 Berlin had 36,000 dwelling places, Philadel- 
phia, 142,000. That means for Philadelphia a much larger 
area to be supplied with water, gas and electricity, of streets to 
be paved and streets to be cleaned, and a much vaster extent 
of the sewage system. If we always bear in mind the system 
of construction in America as compared with European cities, 
I feel sure that we shall find municipal services in the former 
by no means so extravagantly costly as they are often rep- 
resented to be.’’ 

Mr. J. G. Rosengarten said: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, Dr. Rowe’s 
paper is one of great value and interest. I wish he had put 
more stress on Stein’s organization of the German munici- 
palities, as part of his preparation for that popular uprising 
against Napoleon, which has culminated in our own day in 
the establishment of the German Empire as the great factor 
of modern Europe. Gneist did good work in the charter of 
Berlin, but it was only part and parcel of the reorganization 
which followed the making of the Germany of to-day by 
Bismarck and Moltke. It must always be borne in mind 
that the military spirit governs both Berlin and Prussia, as 
parts of the Empire, which is itself based on military 
strength. It is the strong hand of the army that controls 
the City of Berlin and makes its administration to-day such 
a shining example of what municipal government can do. 
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The Mayor of Berlin is practically chosen by the Emperor, 
not by popular suffrage, and he'is selected for capacity shown 
and tested in other cities, and not on party grounds. The 
legislative body of Berlin is practically composed of paid 
experts, trained by long years of study for their work. The 
universities of Germany teach administration, kameralwis- 
senschaft is one of the branches of liberal education, and 
admission to the bureaucracy is made by the test of suc- 
cessive examinations, and not by a ‘ boss’ or by a political 
pull. The imperial purse is drawn on liberally for those 
great improvements that have made Berlin in fact as well as 
in name, the capital of Germany. With such aid it is not 
surprising that Berlin is to-day the best administered city of 
the world. It draws strength from the co-operation of its 
best citizens, not by popular votes, but as representatives of 
its leading guilds. It isas though the College of Physicians, 
the Board of Trade and similar bodies here were to select 
their best men to represent in the city government those 
matters of which they have special cognizance. The people 
have little as a body to do with the choice of those who 
govern them. There is no such anomaly as schools con- 
trolled by local boards chosen by the people and a central 
board chosen by the judges, but the Department of Edu- 
cation, under a minister of State, assisted by experts who 
have made a lifelong study of pedagogy, absolutely control 
the schools. The only popular representation in their affairs 
is in the visitors nominated by the government from those 
really qualified to test the work done in the schools—uni- 
versity professors, medical men, clergymen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, all experts in their special subjects, and all they can 
do is to give advice, based upon actual personal observation 
of methods and results. They have nothing to do with the 
choice of the teachers, for that is part and parcel of that per- 
sonal and paternal government which still holds good of 
every part of the German Empire. The dissatisfaction of 
the body of the people with militarism and bureaucracy is 
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shown in the selection of socialists and advanced liberals 
and others in opposition to the existing party in power and 
its methods, but they can do little harm and less good in the 
actual administration of either city or State. Berlin has 
undoubtedly been transformed in the last twenty years, but 
this has been done by men and methods that can never be 
secured here. We can, however, learn from its technical 
administration to abolish our slums, to mend our ways, to 
secure a good water supply, to reform our finances, to intro- 
duce a larger share of unpaid supervision, and to make that 
* New Philadelphia’ for which we are all heartily hoping. 

‘* Let me commend to your attention Mr. Pollard’s capital 
little book on the ‘ Municipal Administration of Berlin.’ He 
speaks with the authority and experience gained in working 
for reform in Glasgow, and what has been done there has been 
done too in Birmingham and Manchester, and in other large 
English towns. We are all indebted to Dr. Rowe for his 
exhaustive study of the theory upon which the work has 
been done in Berlin, and it is applied with equally good 
results in Hamburg and Magdeburg and other German 
towns. It cannot, however, be introduced here, and we 
must work out our own difficulties for ourselves, helped on 
perhaps by the example of German and English experience, 
but relying on our own mother wit for a relief from the 
recognized evils of our own municipal administration and 
of that which weighs so heavily on other American cities, 
nearly all in need of thoroughgoing reform. 

‘*The Bullitt Bill has done much for Philadelphia, but 
much more remains to be done. It is very gratifying to find 
the good work of the graduating class of the Wharton 
School in their careful study of our city government in the 
volume of essays lately printed. Some member of some 
future graduating class profiting by the instruction there 
received, may yet hit upon a plan for such reforms as will 
secure for Philadelphia that administration of its needs and 
its resources that will best meet the question that has as yet 
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remained unanswered—how to govern this city so that it 
shall be as wholesome, as attractive, as well administered as 
Berlin. Dr. Rowe has contributed greatly to our better 
knowledge of what has been done there and how it was 
done, and I trust that we shall all benefit by what he has 
said, and that his paper may be printed and widely dis- 
tributed, so as to be a contribution to the need for informa- 
tion on the subject.’’ 

Rev. W. I. Nichols stated that he had listened with much 
pleasure to the address of Dr. Rowe, and remarked that in 
addition to the very just criticisms of municipal government 
as exhibited in American cities, and especially in Philadel- 
phia, in the matter of the supply of water and gas, and in the 
care of the streets, and in providing means of transportation, 
a still more serious evil exists in regard to the conduct of 
the schools. There is hardly any other large city in America 
in which is maintained so bad a system of management of 
the schools. In every ward there is a board of school direc- 
tors having charge of the schools in that district, and to a 
very great extent the boards of the different districts are 
independent of one another. This means that the schools 
of Philadelphia are controlled by a body of nearly five hun- 
dred men, and as the position of school director is usually 
considered a political office, men are chosen with very little 
regard to their interest in education. An election to a dis- 
trict school board is sought as a step in the course of political 
advancement. 

Very many of the members of these local school boards 
are entirely unfit for the duties which should be performed 
by them. And this evil is more detrimental to the city than 
any of those which relate chiefly to the material condition of 
the people. A good system of education for the young is at 
the foundation of all prosperity for the coming generations 
of the city’s inhabitants. 

The fundamental cause of the mismanagement of Ameri- 
can cities is the bringing to bear of national and State politics 
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upon the election of city officials. And the duty for those 
who would reform and purify city government is to make 
clear and generally understood just how this mingling party 
politics with municipal business must necessarily cause cor- 
ruption. There are many honest citizens who do not see 
why this must be so. They have become so accustomed to 
the choice of city officials on a basis of party politics that 
they regard it as disloyalty to the principles in which they 
believe to ignore them in electing men to conduct the business 
of the city. If once they could be freed from this utterly 
unfounded tradition, and if they could be induced to consider 
candidates for city offices irrespective of their views on 
national and State politics, with which the officials of a city, 
as such, have nothing to do, there would not be great diffi- 
culty in selecting men who would manage the affairs of the 
city honestly and wisely. The number of citizens who desire 
good city government is much greater than of those who 
have anything to gain from a corrupt administration of muni- 
cipal affairs, but so long as the few who have controlling 
influence in the party machinery can rely upon the adherence 
of the members of their party they will secure the nomina- 
tion of men for municipal offices whom they can use for selfish 
ends. Once let the honest voters of a city agree to disregard 
political questions—which are entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tions at issue—and the political parties would be obliged to 
nominate good candidates for city offices, or such would be 
nominated independently and elected. The separation of 
party politics from municipal business, is the motto for those 
who would promote municipal reform and obtain good city 
government. 

Professor Simon N. Patten called attention to the fact that 
the real difficulties of city government lay in the subjective 
environment of the American people and were due to the in- 
stincts inherited from past times when the social and civic 
life was determined by other conditions. The strong social 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race relate to space conditions. 
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The principle that every man’s house is his castle is dear to 
every American, and illustrates how we have preserved inde- 
pendence and liberty by keeping the social world beyond 
prescribed boundaries. 

National liberties also, rest on what may be called space 
instincts. The Strait of Dover has saved England from 
many a disaster, while the broad ocean and the nearness of 
the mountains to our eastern coast were the determining fac- 
tors in securing our independence. 

We come, therefore, into modern city life with strong space 
instincts through which home life is emphasized. The de- 
mand is strong for isolated houses, for single families in which 
the instincts of country life may be preserved. Our residence 
regions might be called condensed farms, as in some way the 
peculiarities of farm-life show themselves in every home 
both in the form of the house and the habits of its occu- 
pants. 

To preserve these peculiarities and to make them as obvious 
as possible is the cherished object of every family. The in- 
come of the family is, therefore, largely used for these ends, 
leaving little or no surplus for the bettering of the outer con- 
ditions upon which the civic life depends. A man, for exam- 
ple, in the morning eats his breakfast, reads his paper and 
has his family intercourse under as isolated conditions as if 
he were on a farm and would be strongly moved if this quiet 
were disturbed in any way. But he will leave this isolated 
atmosphere and ride to his business-place hanging on to the 
steps of a crowded street-car without the slightest feeling of 
inadequateness. Were his civic feelings as strong as his 
home feelings, his outer civic relations would be revolution- 
ized. Good government is a matter of feeling and instinct 
and not of mere business. No mechanical devices can create 
good government. The only hope rests in developing as 
deep and permanent feelings and instincts about civic life as 
have been developed already in our home life. These new 
civic feelings show themselves plainly in German city life, 
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and that is why the study of the conditions of Berlin is for 
us so valuable. 

Professor Joseph French Johnson said he wished Dr. 
Rowe had indicated the causes to which, in his opinion, 
Berlin owed the excellence of its administration. If it is 
wholly due to the fact that the citizens of Berlin are full of 
civic pride and not neglectful of civic duty, then the ques- 
tion arises, by what means were the people of Berlin brought 
to this state of mind and conscience? In American cities 
it seems almost impossible to arouse the people to any 
interest whatever in purely local issues, and in consequence 
the government of cities, with all its patronage, is in the 
hands of professional politicians, who use its offices and 
revenues to run the machinery of national politics. Why is 
the case different in Berlin? How does it happen that the 
people of Berlin are determined that their municipal officers 
shall be wise, economical and business-like in the expendi- 
ture of public funds? If we know what has awakened the 
citizens of Berlin to a sense of civic duty and responsibility, 
we may get a hint that will be useful here at home. Pro- 
fessor Johnson was not inclined to agree with Dr. Patten 
that the habits and customs of Germans accounted for their 
greater interest in city government as compared with Ameri- 
cans, nor with Rev. Mr. Nichols in holding that the evils of 
American city government were owing to the intrusion of 
national politics. In cities governed under systems which 
scatter responsibility, each officer being able to shield him- 
self behind a claim of incomplete jurisdiction or authority, 
so that no one man could be condemned as responsible for a 
particular evil, experience has partially justified the intro- 
duction of national politics into city affairs, for the people 
are thus able to fix upon a party the responsibility which 
they could not attach to any individual sinner. However, 
if a system of municipal government permits a definite 
apportionment of responsibility, as do the charters of Brook- 
lyn ond Philadelphia, for instance, there is no excuse for 
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dividing the people upon the lines of national politics in the 
selection of administrative officers. The presence of national 
politics in local affairs is not the real and responsible cause 
of poor local administration, but is rather one of the effects 
of the deeper lying cause, namely, the indifference and 
apathy of the people. The problem of municipal reform is 
twofold : first, we must get the best system, and second, the 
people must be made to feel that it is to their interest to put 
the best men into power. There must be aroused in the 
people, first, a civic consciousness, so that they may under- 
stand the relation between city government and their pocket- 
books, their comfort and general welfare; and, second, a 
civic conscience that will compel the performance of civic 
duties for the sake of others. Except by the education of 
the children and of the voter I know of no way to attain 
these results. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUE.* 


In a paper in the ANNALS for January, 1893, on ‘‘ The Theory of 
Final Utility in its Relation to Money and the Standard of Deferred 
Payments,’’+ the writer of this agreed with President Francis A. 
Walker that to measure value is not one of the functions of money. 
But further reflection has convinced him that President Walker is 
wrong, and that money does measure value, although it does it im- 
perfectly. In the paper referred to it wassaid: ‘‘The proper function 
of money is not only to serve as a medium of exchange, and thereby 
to register ratios between values, but also to represent or indicate or 
reflect, not measure, values and total value. In performing this latter 
function money will also perform the function of a standard of 
deferred payments."’ It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
money not only represents but measures value. In fact, the success 
with which it performs the two functions is dependent upon the fulfill- 
ment of one and the same condition, namely, stability in its value. 
Under our present imperfect money system it performs both functions 
but poorly. Under the ideally “‘ perfect money system”’ it would 
perform both functions with complete success; at the same time per- 
forming the function of a standard of deferred payments with com- 


plete success. 

We will first address ourselves to President Walker’s reasons for 
thinking that money is not a measure of value, but only ‘‘a denomi- 
nator of value.’’ His reasons are two: first, that value is a relation 
and not a quantity, and so cannot be measured; second, that “if 
money is to measure value it must itself possess value, as that which 
measures length or capacity possesses length or capacity.’’t And yet, 
says President Walker, money often has no intrinsic value whatever. 


*(The present paper was submitted to the Academy but a short time before the 
death of Dr. Merriam, and therefore possesses the melancholy interest of being 
the last finished production from his pen. For a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Merriam, our readers are referred to No. 1 of the XII Series of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, as well as to pp. 458 and 647 of the current volume of the 
ANNALS.—THE EDITORS. | 

t ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 483 

Money,” p. 283. 
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MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUE. Itt 


In contending that value is a relation; that relations cannot be 
measured, but only expressed; and consequently that the phrase 
‘‘ measure of value’’ isa misnomer which were better abolished and 
replaced by the term ‘‘denominator of value.’’ President Walker is 
holding to the older theory of value that made value synonymous 
with ratios of exchange, or with the power in exchange, the pur- 
chasing power,* based on these ratios. ‘‘The ideal money of the 
older writers was,’’ in the words of the ANNALS paper referred to, 
‘*conceived in conformity with the idea of value asa relation.’”’ But 
‘opposed to the conception of an ideal money founded on value as 
relation stands the true conception of ideal money founded on value 
as quantity.’’ Value in the primary sense, true subjective value, or 
final utility, is quantity, and therefore can be measured. Goods 
exchange in the market inversely as their subjective values. Exchange 
ratios, or objective values as they may be called, are not quantities 
but relations between quantities. They, of course, cannot be meas- 
ured. But that it is final utility or subjective value, and not objective 
value with which discussions concerning the measure of value have 
to do is sufficiently obvious to require no proof. 

We come to President Walker’s second contention that as money 
need have no intrinsic value whatever, no value ‘‘in the sense of the 
economists,’’ that is, no cost of production, the measuring of value 
cannot be accounted one of its functions. For he apprehends that 
the term ‘‘common measure of value’’ has no significance ft except it 
be this—that the cost of producing money ‘‘ is compared with the cost 
of producing the commodities against which it is exchanged.’’ We 
fully agree with him that “it is not the office of money to measure 
values in any such sense ’’ as this.t| But President Walker is incon- 
sistent with himself. On his own showing value is not necessarily 
proportional to cost of production. ‘‘ We must,’’ he says, ‘‘ get rid 
decisively of all remnants of the notion that things exchange on a 
basis of equality because they have cost equal amounts of labor. 

It is simply a question of the demand for an article and the 
supply of it. The cost of production only comes in as influencing the 
supply. . . . If this be so where goods are exchanged for goods 
it is not the less so where goods are exchanged for money.’’3 And 


*It may be remarked in passing that to define value as purchasing power is to 
define value in terms of itself: the walue of a thing is its capacity to exchange for 
other valuable things. No explanation whatever asto whythings are valuable 
and no indication whatever as to Aow valuable they areis afforded by such a 
definition. 

t ‘‘ Money,” p. 285. 

Money, Trade and Industry,” p. 37 


3‘* Money,” p. 286. 
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yet according to President Walker, ‘‘ a paper money expressing simply 
the will of the sovereign or accepted irrespective of any intrinsic 
worth by the general consent of the people,”’ though it ‘‘ may serve 
as a medium of exchange, and if confined within the limits of money 
of gold or silver may remain without necessary depreciation,” is 
nevertheless ‘‘ destitute of value in the sense of the economists.’’* 

No one has argued more forcibly than President Walker that what- 
ever does money-work is money, no matter whether it has ‘intrinsic ”’ 
value or not. The use of the word intrinsic betrays a misconception. 
No value is intrinsic or absolute, but all value is relative—relative to 
human wants. Whatever satisfies human wants, whatever subserves 
human ends, providing it does not exist in unlimited quantity, is valu- 
able and nothing else is valuable. There needs no proof that money 
is valuable whether it cost much or little or nothing at all. Its claim 
to the possession of value rests npon precisely the same basis as the 
claim of anything else, namely, upon its utility taken together with 
its scarcity. If it be composed of inconvertible paper, its utility as 
money is its only utility. But if it be composed of the precious metals, 
its utility as money is of course not its only utility. 

We conclude then that the function of measuring value cannot be 
denied to money on the ground that it does not itself possess value. 

If money measures value it does so in and through the fact that it is 
the universal medium of exchange. In the process of buying and 
selling everything is brought into contact with money, the value of 
everything is compared with the value of money and expressed in 
terms of money. It is true that as respects any given transaction the 
value of money is to some extent dependent upon that transaction as 
making its contribution to the money demand. But this contribution 
is a small one and we can conceive of the dollar as coming to any 
particular act of sale and purchase with its value already determined 
by the great mass of transactions.t As far as any particular act of sale 
and purchase is concerned the value of the dollar is virtually as inde- 
pendent of that act as the weight of the pound disc is independent of 
any particular act of weighing. And it is virtually as intrinsic. 

This suggests the interesting and instructive analogy that exists 
between value and weight. Weight is due to the attraction of the 
earth’s mass: value is due to the attraction, so to speak, of the human 
mind. Just as the earth’s mass pulls at the pound weight, which pull- 
ing we call the force of gravity, so the human mind pulls at the dollar, 
which pulling we may call the valuing force. If the mass of the earth 

* Thid., p. 208. 

+1If the money material! be the precious metals, their use in the arts will of course 
help to determine the value of the dollar. 
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is constant, the force of gravity will be constant and the (absolute)* 
pressure exerted by the pound weight will be invariable. So, if the 
valuing force of the human mind is constant, the value of the dollar 
will be invariable. But while the mass of the earth would appear to 
be pretty nearly constant and the pressure exerted by the pound 
weight in consequence invariable, invariability cannot be predicated 
of the value of the dollar. The value of the dollar is equal to the 
value of what it will buy, and this is a variable. This variable de- 
pends on the one hand upon the number of physical units of goods 
which the dollar will buy, and on the other hand upon the value of a 
unit. That is, it depends upon the “ purchasing power” of money as 
reflected in prices and explained by Mill and the other economists, 
and upon the general level of final utilities. 

But for money to perform perfectly the functions of a representative 
of value, of a measure of value and of a standard of deferred pay- 
ments, its value must be stable. The conditions of stability are ‘‘ the 
materialization, as it were, of the ultimate unit of value and its practi- 
cal application to the measurement of value,’’ and ‘‘ such regulation 
by government of the amount of money that prices and total price 
shall correspond exactly with value and total value.’’ For a discus- 
sion of the obstacles to the realization of these conditions, the writer 
would refer to the paper in the ANNALS already mentioned. These 
obstacles are at present insurmountable and may always beso. But, 
supposing them surmounted, money would be a perfect representative 
of value—a perfect measure of value and a perfect standard of deferred 
payments. L. S. MERRIAM. 


AN UNFINISHED STUDY BY DR. MERRIAM. 


In addition to the paper on ‘‘ Money as a Measure of Value,’’ Dr. 
Merriam, just before his death, had in hand a more extended paper 
on a similar subject. It would have replied to Professor Ross’ paper 
on ‘‘Money as a Standard of Deferred Payments,’ and would have 
carried the discussion to some ulterior conclusions not reached, as yet, 
in the published papers. If his notes had been more complete it would 
have been best to print them without change or comment. They 
would have represented, in a direct way, Dr. Merriam’s view, and 
would have afforded, to a discerning reader, an idea of the character 
of the article that was taking shape in the author’s mind, as well as an 
idea of the fruitfulness of the further work that this brilliant young 
economist had immediately before him. 

* Absolute, because whatever the force of gravity the relative pressure of the 


pound weight will be invariable, the earth’s attraction being exerted uniformly on 
everything in proportiou to its mass. 
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As the notes are too incomplete to be thus published, I can do no 
more than to present, in Dr. Merriam’s words, where this is possible, 
the points to which he had given a somewhat full expression. 

Of the “‘ final utility’ standard of deferred payments Dr. Merriam 
says that it should not be judged on the supposition that the final 
utilities of articles consumed necessarily grow less as incomes increase. 
They may do this; but is not to be assumed that they necessarily will. 
If the influences cited by Professor Patten in his recent paper on ‘‘ Cost 
and Expense ’’ are present in sufficien¢ force the final utilities of articles 
consumed may even rise. Goods may increase in quantity, and influ- 
ences that are at least possible may still make the utility of the final 
increments of them larger than they were before the increase took 
place. The obdjection to the value standard of deferred payments that 
is based on the supposition that final utilities necessarily fall with grow- 
ing prosperity is, therefore, not valid. 

An objection to any standard that may be based on total utility is 
the fact that the first increments of many things consumed have an 
importance that is beyond computation. If general comparisons are 
to be made between the total utility of the articles consumed by 
society at one period and that of the articles consumed at another 
period, the process encounters the difficulty that the figure which 
expresses the measure in both cases is infinity. 

Concerning the allegation that a man who has bought a thing for 
consumption would not relinquish it for what he gave for it, Dr. 
Merriam notes that this is only saying that he would not undo an act 
of production. If the shoemaker were to take back his shoes, and 
relinquish the food, clothing, etc., that he has obtained in exchange 
for them, he would relinquish his part of the gain that society realizes 
by exchanges. Almost the entire gain that comes from production 
may depend on exchanges, and be neutralized if the exchanges fail to 
take place. If division of labor were to continue, and if exchanges 
were to cease, the total subjective satisfactions of society would become 
almost infinitely less, as each man would have a superfluity of the 
things that he would not want, and scarcely anything that he would 
want. Before exchanges take place total utility is exceedingly small. 
After them it is great; and it is greatest when exchanges have been 
carried to exactly the right extent. In estimating the market value 
of the things that a man produces, we take for granted the fact that 
commerce will take them to the points where they will yield the 
maximum of benefit. We assume that the concrete things that a man 
makes will diffuse themselves through society, and find their way to 
the places where they will do the most good. We give them credit 
for this ulterior service that they will, by means of exchanges, be 
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enabled to render, when we estimate their value in the hands of pro- 
ducers. Value vanishes when the system of exchanges is anywhere 
impaired. As Jevons and Marshall have indicated, it is the very 
essence of the philosophy of exchange that the parties to it gain up to 
the very point at which they stop exchanging. 

Anticipating and, as it were, discounting this gain, a man may 
impute a high productivity to his own labor, though he is engaged in 
producing things that he does not want. The shoemaker’s virtual 
product, in so far as he himself is concerned, is not so many dozen 
pairs of shoes in a year, but a few pairs of shoes, two or three suits of 
clothes, a certain amount of food, etc. 

From the social point of view the effect of exchange in creating 
value is also anticipated and discounted. Value is imputed to the 
vast number of things that are passing through the hands of a series 
of producers, notwithstanding the fact that if they were to stay where, 
at the moment, they are, that value would be nearly annihilated. As 
food has a value to the body before it is eaten, because we know that 
when it is eaten it will be properly apportioned among the different 
members, so goods of every kind have value to the social organizer as 
a whole, because we are able to count on the fact of a proper distri- 
bution of them to the members of society. 

Citing Professor Ross’ assertion that ‘‘total value is a legitimate 
conception and has meaning’’ when goods are ‘‘en route to the 
consumer,’’ Dr. Merriam prefers to say that the expression has 
meaning to those who go through the mental process of supposing 
that the goods have already reached their consumers. If by any 
chance they should stop on the way, most of the value would vanish. 

By his study of the nature of the exchanging system, on which the 
value of an article, even to an individual producer, depends, and on 
which the value to society of the mass of products in the workshops 
of society also depends, Dr. Merriam is led to accept the view that 
value is social. To different individuals the final utilities of things 
are different. The possession of great wealth causes one man to 
value his final increment of a thing very little; while poverty may 
make another man value it highly. Differing tastes are an element 
in the comparative estimates made of the same list of articles by dif- 
ferent men. Some value the article A more than the article B, while 
others value B more than A. Each man has what, in graphic repre- 
sentation, is his ‘‘ utility curve; and no two of these will be alike. 
By reason of free exchanges there is an economic resultant from the 
action of many consumers and of many producers. An article has a 
final utility to society; and it is on the basis of this final social utility 
that articles are exchanged in the market. Dr. Merriam had given 
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earnest and fruitful thought to this phase of the subject, but the notes 
that he had made do not record the full results that he must have 
reached. He notices, however, that where a debtor returns to his 
creditor a smaller value than he has received, there is a probability 
of a certain derangement, whereby all society suffers. The total 
utility of things consumed by all men becomes, in the aggregate, less, 

There are a few other notes specifically referring to points in Pro- 
fessor Ross’ paper. These if published in a fuller and more connected 
form, would make the bearing of the foregoing argument, on the ques- 
tions at issue concerning the proper standard of deferred payments, 
very clear. To the reader who compares the papers already published 
with each other and with the fragmentary argument above given, the 
bearing of that argument will be plain. It is known that Dr. Merriam 
had in mind a statement of the relation that money bears to the differ- 
ent standards proposed for deferred payments. He would have shown 
that, as a tool of the market, money can express valuation, but never 
total utility. He would have offered a powerful argument in favor of 
the value standard for deferred payments, in contrast with the standard 
that requires the return by a borrower of the same kinds and quanti- 
ties of goods that he has received, or again, one that requires the return 
of the same total utility that was borrowed. Even in its incomplete- 
ness the reasoning on this general point merits close attention. It will 
yield large fruits to the reader who will try to complete it. 

Amherst College, Mass. JouHN B. CLARK. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 


The general interest manifested in our school method of inculcating 
economy and in the results of systematic saving in the public schools 
is assurance that further record of its steady progress will be of value 
to members of the Academy. 

Up to April, 1893, when we collected the last statistics of the work 
in the United States, there were 325 public schools using the School 
Savings Banks system, the deposits of the pupils at that date being 
$350,634.62. Several schools have since taken up the system as 
described in a paper published in the ANNALS of July, 1892. These 
schools, now numbering about 340, with three or four exceptions, 
administer the system in close line with the given details, and report 
most satisfactory and encouraging results. The work and responsi- 
bility of administration was minimized for the teacher by close study 
by the founder of this system, and though individual school authori- 
ties may find slight local differences advantageous they accept with 
generous approval the easy method, as adapted from the French, of 
administering School Savings Banks. 
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In Pueblo and Trinidad, Colo., where the first school collections 
were taken January 9, 1893, and March 6, 1893, respectively, an 
interest of five per cent is allowed the children (the usual rate being 
three). This was of course a courtesy on the part of the bank officers. 
The School Savings Banks, as fostered in South Pueblo schools by 
ex-Governor Alva Adams, president of a savings bank in that city, 
make very good showing, the deposits from January, 1893, to April, 
1893, being $2099.69. The pupils in the school number 1900, of 
whom 475 were depositors. Of the amount deposited in the three 
months, $97.85 was withdrawn, leaving $2001.84, an average of $2.81 
as individual savings to the account of each pupil. In Pueblo interest 
is given when a pupil’s account reaches $3.00. In Trinidad it begins 
when the sum is $1.00. The general arrangement throughout the 
States is three per cent when the individual account reaches $3.00. 
Bankers say that even at this rate the keeping of so many small 
accounts does not pay, but from a business standpoint they count the 
value of future customers. 

Wamego, Kan., took up the School Savings Banks system March 
20, 1893, and report full satisfaction. North Dakota has recently 
introduced the system into the schools of Portland, Caledonia, Wah- 
peton, Casselton, Lisbon and Cooperstown, while other graded schools 
in the State are preparing to follow. The State Educational Board 
of South Dakota was considering with approval methods for general 
introduction there at last hearing. The work seems most thoroughly 
settled in Montgomery County, Penna., where it is now used in 
fifty-four schools. During the last year it was taken up by all the 
schools in the populous district of Lower Merion, which includes 
Bryn Mawr and other suburban residence points contiguous to Phila- 
delphia. 

The recognized educational factor is filling its given intention, the 
diffusion of self-dependence, honesty and thrift. Its simple aim is to 
give the boy and the girl familiarity with money and its best uses, to 
do away with extravagance, helpless ignorance and pauperism. This 
lesson should be impressed from time to time on the children in the 
administration of the system that they may appreciate the value of 
the privilege extended them. 

In a paper by Mr. W. T. Harding, in the September, 1893, ANNALS, 
relative particularly to the School Savings Banks in Bloomington, 
Ind., where the children’s deposits are made in the Workingmen’s 
Building Loan Fund and Savings Bank Association, he speaks of the 
high rate of interest allowed on them. This may be additional 
encouragement to the pupils to save, but as he so well appreciates, it 
is the habit of thought while keeping the savings perfectly secure we 
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desire to establish, and whether the interest be large or small, regu- 
larity of method is of primal value. I note also an influence that 
when a pupil’s deposit reaches $3.00 he then makes deposits directly 
with the banks. In all the schools the deposits and withdrawals are 
made wholly through school authorities. The pupils have no direct 
relation with the bank unless it be during vacation, when if with- 
drawals chance to be desired, the signature of the school principal 
and parent is required in addition tothat of the pupil. The school 
principal or teacher cannot at any time personally withdraw or have 
the use of the school deposits. 

Some teachers become so interested in the accounts of their pupils 
as to receive amounts during vacation. A school principal in College- 
ville, Pa., sat Monday morning an hour, fortnightly, last summer, to 
receive the little savings and earnings of his pupils, because a few 
expressed wish for such opportunity. Such devotion to the cause is 
of course exceptional, but the manifest sympathy and practical enjoy- 
ment evinced by teachers and school authorities where the system is 
in use, assure its still further success and lead us to hope such instruc- 
tion will become a required part of the school curriculum, as it is in 
France and some other European countries. 

Some beneficiary and private institutions have recently accommo- 
dated this system of inculcating economy to their several needs. 
Professor Fetterolf, President of Girard College, introduced it into 
that college a few months ago, having the boys under supervision 
make deposits directly with a savings bank. President Fetterolf 
expresses himself as much pleased with the result. 

The proportion of depositors in the public schools where the system 
is in use number about two-fifths of the pupils in attendance. Of the 
g0,072 on the school registers, where Schoo] Savings Banks are in use, 
36,810 are depositors. As the proportion of depositors increase the 
benefits of the work widen. It is not how much any one pupil 
deposits or how much interest he gets for his money, but how many 
have accounts and how thoroughly the principles of thrift, economy 
and business forethought that is of the greatest moment. The power 
of uniting little sums, that might otherwise be wasted or lost, until 
they become the foundation of wealth, the self-dependence of earn- 
ing and possessing, the delight of giving and the development of a 
helpful responsibility which makes happier and better not only the 
child, but more skillful to cope with every-day life, the man or woman 
he or she will soon become is what we aim, through the School Sav- 
ings Bank, to cultivate. 

SARA LOUISA OBERHOLTZER. 
Norristown, Pa. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 

The distinguished historian George Ticknor Curtis died in New York 
March, 1894. Mr. Curtis was born at Watertown, Mass., November 
28, 1812. He was a graduate of Harvard of the Class of 1832. In 
1836 he was admitted to the bar and practiced his profession in Boston 
until 1862, when he removed to New York. In Boston he was United 
States Commissioner, and made himself obnoxious to the Abolitionists 
by his enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1851 in the case of 
Thomas Sims who was returned to his master by Mr. Curtis’ orders. 
For a brief period, he was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
but he was never deeply engaged in political life. His earlier writings 
are almost exclusively legal, but in later life he turned with preference 
to constitutional and historical studies. His works are: 

“ Digest of English and American Admiralty Decisions,”’ 1839. 

‘Digest of the Decisions of the Courts of Common Law and Ad- 
miralty in the United States,’’ vols. ii and iii, 1840-46. 

“ Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen,’’ 1841. 

“ American Conveyancer,’’ 1846. 

Law of Copyright,”’ 1847. 

‘* Law of Patents,’ 1849. Fourth edition, 1873. 

“ Equity Precedents,’’ 1850. 

“ Commentary on the Jurisprudence Practice and Peculiar Juris- 
diction of the Courts of the United States,’’ two vols., 1854-58. 

“History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States,’’ two vols., 1855-58. 

Life of Dantel Webster,’ 1871. 

“Life of James Buchanan,’’ 1883. 

‘* Creation or Evolution,’’ 1887. 


AUSTRIA. 

Vienna Agricultural Institute.—Dr. Wilhelm Neurath was appointed 
in the fall of 1893 Ordinary Professor of Political Economy and 
Agrarian Statistics at the Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur, in Vienna. He 
was born May 31, 1840, at Bur-Sanct Georgen in Hungary. Without 
the aid of a school or a teacher he obtained his early education, and 
acquired especial distinction in higher mathematics. When he was 
twelve years old he was thrown upon his own resources for the sup- 
port not only of himself, but of younger brothers and sisters. His 
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days were devoted to gaining his livelihood as a tutor, and it was only 
at nights that he could devote himself to his private studies. On 
obtaining the certificate of maturity for university studies he was 
entered in 1866 to 1870 as a student successively in the medical, legal 
and philosophical faculties in the University of Vienna. In 1871 he 
secured from that university the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
in 1880 from the University of Tubingen the degree of Doctor of Polit- 
ical Science. In 1881 Dr. Neurath became Privat-dozent in the Tech- 
nical High School at Vienna, and in 1889 Extraordinary Professor at 
the Agricultural Institute. His publications have been very numerous, 
including beside an extensive contribution to the periodical press the 
following: 

Schutzzoll und Frethandel."’ Pp. 77. 1877. 

Der Sozialphilosoph Quesnay.”’ Pp. 44. 188r. 

Turgot als physiokratischer Staatsmann.”” Pp. 30. 1882. 

‘““ Adam Smith im Lichte der heutigen Staats-und Sozialauf- 
fassung.”” Pp. 48. 1882. 

Darwinismus und Sozialokonomie.”” Pp. 77. 1879. 

Volkswirthschaftliche und sozialpolitische Essays.” Pp. 
1880. 

‘* Die Funktion des Geldes.”’ Pp. 208. 1879. 

Grundzige der Volkswirthschaftslehre.”’ Pp. 337. 1885. 

“ Eigenthum und Gerechtigkeit.”” Pp. 31. 1884. 

‘* Das Recht auf Arbeit” und ‘*‘ das Sittliche in der Volkswirth- 
schaft.”” Pp. 58. 1887. 

Moral und Politik.” Pp. 25. 18gt. 

‘* System er socialen und politischen Oekonomie.”’ 1 Heft. Ein- 
leitung, Pp. 64. 1889. 

‘* Elemente der WVolkswirthschaftslehre.’” (2d revised edition.) 
Pp. xxvi and 487. 1892. 

“ Die wahren Ursachen der Ueberproduktionskrisen sowie der 
Erwerbs-und Arbeitslosigkett." Pp. 37. 1852. 

Das Sinken des Zinsfusses, sozialdkonomisch gewurdigt.”” Pp. 
54. 1893. 

FRANCE. 


Paris.—Edmond Renaudin, a prominent writer for the Journal! des 
Economistes, died at Paris, November 29, 1893. He was born October 
20, 1832, at Paris, and pursued his studies in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris. He devoted himself to library work, was secretary to the director 
of the National Printing Office, 1869-73, was connected with the Na- 
tional Library 1873 to 1876, and from the latter date to his death, with 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Library of St. Genevieve. 
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Besides collaboration in ‘‘/’ Annuaire de l’ Economie politique et sta- 
tistique,’’ M. Renaudin published guide books, prepared statistical 
tables for the /ournal des Economistes, and published the bibli- 
ographical articles in the Nouveau Journal des Connaissances Utiles, 
during its ten years’ existence. He translated from the Italian ‘‘ Des 
finances de Italie,” 1868. 


ITALY. 


Naples.—The death is announced of Alberto Errera, Professor 
(incaricato *) of Commercial and Colonial Economy and Statistics at 
the University of Naples. Professor Errera was born at Venice, April 
14, 1842, studied law at the University of Padua, and taught political 
economy with distinguished success at the Technical Institutes at 
Venice, Milan and Naples. He was also Professor at the University 
of Naples. His principal works are as follows: 


“‘ Storia e statistica delle Industrie Venete.’’ Venice, 1870. 

“ Tabelle statistiche e documenti.”” Venice. 

‘* Storia dell’ Economia politica nei secoli XVII e XVIII negli Stati 
della Republica Veneta.”” Venice, 1877. 

“ZL Italia industriale, con particolare riguardo all’ Adriatico superi- 
ore.”” Turin, 1873. 

Le nuove tstiluzioni economiche nel secola XTX.”” Milan. 

‘* Le Finanze dei grandi comuni.’’ Florence, 1882. 

‘* Elementi di Economia politica.”” Milan, 1887. 

[stituzioni industriali popolari.”’ Turin, 1888. 

“ Manuale delle piccole industrie.’"’ Milan. 

“‘ Le operazioni de credito agrario e le cartelle agrarie.’’ Verona, 
1889. 
“Il Nuovo Codice de Commercio del Regno d’Italia.”” Florence, 
1883. 
“I Magazzini generali, le note di pegno e le fedi di deposito nella 
storia, nelle consuetudini e nella legislazione.’’ Venice. 

‘* La Riforma del Credito fondiario.”’ Turin, 1886. 

“ Daniele Manin e Venezia.’ Florence, 1875. 

“ Elementi di etica e diritto.’’ Naples. 


JAPAN. 


Tokio.—Dr. Adolph von Wenkstern was appointed in August last 
Extraordinary Professor of Political Economy and Finance at the 
Imperial University of Tokio, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Professor Ugo Eggert. Professor von Wenkstern was born October 
4, 1862, at Gross-Tippeln in the province of East Prussia. His early 


* See ANNALS, vol. i., p. 638, for description of this grade. 
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education was obtained in the gymnasia at Hohenstein in Prussia, and 
Miinster in Westphalia. From 1880 to 1885, he was an officer of the 
German army. In the latter year he retired and became a tobacco 
planter on the island of Sumatra. Returning to Germany in 18go, he 
pursued economic studies at the Universities of Munich, 1890-91, and 
Berlin 1891-93. At the latter University he secured, July 13, 1893, the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and was appointed to the professor- 
ship at Tokio August 15, entering upon his duties in November last. 
Professor von Wenkstern has written: 
“Le Play,”’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1894. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


REVIEWS. 


Die Entstehung der Volkswirthschaft. Six Lectures by Dr. Kar 
BUCHER, Ordinary Professor at the University of Leipzig. Tiibin- 
gen: H. Laupp. 1893. 

One misses in this volume continuity and coherence, and this in 
the work of a skilled economist is an undesirable defect. The book 
consists of a series of lectures given at divers times and in divers 
manners, though most of them are recent. Neither has Doctor 
Biicher taken the pains to hide the lecture appearance of his 
six chapters, but has printed them just as they were originally 
delivered. The distraction and annoyance caused to a reader when 
every now and then he comes across phrases and mannerisms that 
remind him that what he reads was not meant to be printed, but to 
be spoken in public, are a standing grievance; and it must be allowed 
that those who hold decided opinions on the subject of literary purity 
are justified in giving voice to their complaint. The defects pointed 
out are the more to be regretted since they were not unavoidable, and 
since this book contains several essays of real importance. The pieces 
deal respectively with (1) the origin of political economy; (2) the 
systems of industry according to their historical development; (3) the 
division of labor and the formation of social classes; (4) the begin- 
nings of the newspaper press; (5) the social relationship of the 
population of Frankfort in the Middle Ages, and finally (6) internal 
migrations of population and the growth of towns, considered his- 
torically. 

The chapters of greatest value are decidedly the first three. Doctor 
Biicher’s position appears to be midway between the historical school as 
represented by Roscher and the State Socialistic school as represented by 
Adolf Wagner and Schaffle, though it is seldom that he clearly betrays 
his own relationship to the economic and social controversies which 
have agitated his country for nearly a generation. It is when he deals 
with the evolution of economic institutions and of economic science 
that Doctor Biicher is seen at his strongest and best. Thus, in the first 
chapter he gives us a good review of the development of the family 
and the State, the rise of towns, and the organization of agricuiture, 
industry, trade and credit, as well as of modes of communication, 
personal and epistolary. More thorough, however, is his treatment in 
the following chapter of the development of industry from the life 
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of the primitive hunter, shepherd and fisher onward. Differing 
somewhat from some of his predecessors, he proposes the following 
sequence: (1) Production for Home Use (//ausfleiss), in which the 
members of a family, principally the wife and daughters, weave, spin 
and sew for domestic consumption the raw materials which the male 
members produce; (2) Paid Labor (Lohnarbeit), where the laborer 
prepares the material delivered to him in his house or workshop; (3) 
Handicraft (Handwerk), where the laborer possesses both his own 
tools and materials and works independently, selling his goods when 
finished; (4) the House Industry, as commonly understood, though Doc- 
tor Biicher prefers the term ‘‘Commission System’’ (Verlagssystem), 
where the raw materials are supplied for manufacture, and sometimes 
also the machinery and tools required; and, finally, (5) the Factory 
System, where we have to do with production on a large scale, known 
in Germany as die grosse Industrie, and with great aggregations of 
capital. Doctor Biicher takes a perfectly impartial position, yet he does 
not omit to notice the effect of this development upon the liberty, 
independence and material condition of the laborer at various periods, 
At the same time he objects to the view that any one mode of produc- 
tion can claim to be regarded as the natural and only ideal one, and 
especially warns his countrymen—and the warning is not unnecessary 
against believing that the salvation of the working classes is to be 
found by either the expansion or the discouragement by artificial 
means of any of the foregoing methods. He holds, on the contrary, 
that endeavor should be made to maintain the merits and advantages 
which every historical system possesses, and to remove their defects 
and disadvantages. ‘‘For,’’ he wisely adds, ‘‘this is the comforting 
result of every serious consideration of history: that no single element 
of culture which has once been introduced into the life of men can be 
lost, but rather that each and every one, even when the hour of its 
predominance has expired, continues in some modest degree to co- 
operate in realizing the great end in which we all believe, viz., the 
helping of mankind toward ever-improving forms of existence.” 

In reading this thoughtful work one may now and then feel that 
our author tends to become too dogmatic, as, for instance, when he 
tells us, as though it were the last word upon the subject, that 
exchange is so far from being a human instinct that antagonism to it 
is always peculiar to undeveloped peoples. Likewise in his careful 
investigation into the division of labor and the formation of classes. 
Doctor Biicher becomes as arbitrary in his objection to Schmoller’s 
theory of the inheritance of personal characteristics as Schmoller him- 
self ison the affirmative side. He considers Schmoller’s theory as the 
proclamation of ‘‘a social philosophy of Beati possidentes,"”’ and adds: 
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‘“It calls to the low-born who thinks he has in him the power to rise 
to a higher position: Abandon all hope; your physical and intel- 
lectual constitution, your nerves and muscles, the causal chain of 
many generations holds you fast to the ground. Your ancestors have 
for centuries been serfs; your father and grandfather were day labor- 
ers; therefore, you are yourself destined for a similar occupation.” 
But is this the fact? Does not Doctor Biicher unconsciously exaggerate 
here and even miss the very kernel of the theory to which he objects? 
We fancy that most people who hold that heredity plays an important 
part in determining the destiny of the race will totally object to such 
a consequence as illogical and unscientific. What Schmoller and 
those who think with him would say is simply that, as a matter of fact 
and experience, people do act more or less in accordance with a cer- 
tain law, but they do not pretend to say that they should necessarily 
conform to this law, much less that conformity to it is an obligation. 
Whatever virtue there may be in heredity, we do not get rid of free 
will, not to speak of other forces and influences which act powerfully 
upon conduct and character. To say that Schmoller’s theory involves 
the conception of man as a slave to uncontrollable circumstances is 
altogether to magnify and distort the significance of a plain fact of 
observation. 

The later chapters of the book are of less value, though they con- 
tain many facts and figures which will prove of service to the serious 
social student. We can warmly commend Doctor Biicher’s work 
though not agreeing with all its conclusions. 

WILLIAM HARBUTT Dawson. 


Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By LWwrc1 Cossa. 
Translated by Louris DyER. Pp. x., 587. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. 

This work is intended as a second and much enlarged edition of the 
“Guide to the Study of Political Economy ’’ which was translated 
and published in 1880. It is more than double the size of the older 
book, and is much more complete in every way. Especially do we 
note the enlargement in the account that is given of the contemporary 
economists. The edition of 1880 contained two chapters on that 
period, whereas the present edition contains eight chapters, one being 
given to each of the leading countries. The first general division of 
the work also, upon the definition of Political Economy, its relations 
to other sciences, its method, importance, etc., has been very greatly 
enlarged. 

There is little, perhaps nothing, new to be said regarding the work. 
Every one knows the excellence of the introductory matter and the 
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remarkable range of reading and critical ability that is shown, espe- 
cially in the historical part. In a work of this extent, the writing 
of which demands a knowledge of nearly all of the important modern 
languages and an acquaintance with the literature of many countries, 
there will naturally be mistakes of fact. For example we find on 
page 411 of the new edition that the unfinished work “ie National. 
ockonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft’’ is ascribed to Professor 
Conrad of Halle. It was, of course, written by Hildebrand, Conrad’s 
father-in-law and his predecessor in the editorship of the /ahrbicher 
fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Conrad, indeed, at the time of 
its publication lacked the years and experience to write such a work 
as this. We notice again on page 476 that Carroll D. Wright is men- 
tioned as if he had withdrawn from his position as head of the United 
States Bureau of Labor. Doubtless many such slight inaccuracies 
could be found. On the whole, however, considering the extent of the 
work and the number of details, its accuracy is deserving of high praise. 

Probably few Americans who are personally acquainted with the 
economists of America would agree in all respects with the classifica- 
tion that is made of American economists. When we reflect, however, 
that the main source of information must have been the published 
work of the persons mentioned and that alone, it seems that Professor 
Cossa is justified in almost every instance in the classification that he 
gives. The same criticism might well be made regarding economists 
in other countries. Much more than a knowlege of the books that a 
man has published is needed, to estimate properly his worth and posi- 
tion as a scientist. One, however, could not ask more from Professor 
Cossa than a knowledge of the works of the writers criticised. 

As a compendium of titles and authors with brief characterization of 
the works, the book is almost indispensable ; while as a general intro- 
duction to the subject (I do not mean an exposition of the principles 


of the science) it is easily the best that we have. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Prepared under 
the supervision of Isaac K. Funk, D. D., editor-in-chief. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1894. 
Compared, as regards the definition of economic terms, with 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language. Being 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary revised and enlarged under the 
supervision of NoAHn PorTER, D. D., LL.D. Springfield, Mass.: 
>. & C. Merriam Company, 1890. 


There is nothing which gives the economist greater satisfaction 
than the present rapid increase in his reading and hearing public. 
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The public at large is to-day interested in economic and _ political 
questions, and is studying them with an ardor that no other practical 
science can awaken. For this reason those interested in the advance 
of the science and desirous of seeing sound doctrines obtain wide 
acceptance may well ask how the economic terms are defined by the 
dictionaries, the source from which the mass of readers obtain their 
conception of the meaning of the economic terms now so widely 
employed in the daily and weekly papers, the magazines and the 
sociological and political works dealing with practical economic 
problems. 

The definitions of economic terms as found in ‘‘ The Standard Dic- 
tionary,’’ the first volume of which has so recently appeared, may 
profitably be compared with those given in the last edition of Web- 
ster—the ‘‘ International,’ which came out in 1890. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary is the one at present in widest use, and is the one which rightly 
stands highest in popular esteem; hence the comparison of the “‘ Stand- 
ard’’ and the International ’’ is the natural one to make. 

The definitions of the economic terms in the “‘Standard’’ were 
doubtless made, or passed on, by Charles A. Tuttle, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Political Economy and International Law in Amherst Col- 
lege. He is the member of the ‘‘Standard’s”’ editorial staff who is 
accredited with having that department of the work in charge. How 
fully he is responsible for the exact phraseology of the economic 
terms is doubtless an editorial secret. To whomever the credit may 
belong, the ‘‘Standard”’ has unquestionably defined these words 
more fully, and generally more accurately, though it has by no means 
accomplished all that might be desired. In comparing the two 
works, however, it should be borne in mind that the present rapid 
change and progress in economic science gives the last publisher the 
advantage even though there be but four years between the dates of 
issue of the books. 

It will be impossible to compare more than a few of the definitions; 
but a few of the characteristic ones will tell as much as a larger num- 
ber would. Webster defines economics to be ‘‘ political economy; the 
science of the utilities or the useful application of wealth or material 
resources.’’ This definition, perhaps unconsciously to the definer, 
comes very near stating the conception of the most recent economists; 
had the phrase ‘‘to the satisfaction of human wants’’ been added, 
the definition would have been a good one—a much better one than 
that given under the term political economy—‘‘ that branch of polit- 
ical science or philosophy which treats of the sources and methods of 
production and preservation of the material wealth and prosperity of 
nations.’”” Funk’s definition is more elaborate and more satisfactory: 
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“The science that treats of the development of material resources, or 
of the production, preservation and distribution of wealth, and of the 
means and methods of living well for the State, the family, and the 
individual; political economy.’’ The explanation of the definition 
manifests the strength of German influence, and is worth quoting in 
full. 

“Economics, regarded by earlier writers on the subject, particularly by English 
economists, as the science of material wealth, is now coming to be looked upon as 
the science of man’s temporal well-being in the widest sense. Economics may be 
divided into three great branches: (1) Pure Economics, the science of value or 
exchange, which concerns itself only with general principles, and has often been 
restricted to purely material considerations; (2) Social Economics, which applies 
these principles to problems connected with the growth and well-being of organ- 
ized society; and (3) Natronal Economics, which studies them from the point of 
view of the statesman, and treats of such questions as the tariff, taxation, cur- 
rency and public education. Economics has also been divided, since the early 
days of the science, into parts treating respectively of production, distribution and 
consumption.” 

Neither consumption nor distribution are defined as economic terms 
by Webster. Funk recognizes them both as having meanings peculiar 
to their use in economics. Consumption is declared to be ‘‘ Destruction 
by use or useful expenditure’’—a definition that seems to cover pro- 
ductive consumption. Distribution is defined as ‘‘ That department of 
political economy concerned with the supplying or apportionment to 
individuals of that which has been produced or obtained by the com- 
munity as a whole.” 

Capital is poorly defined by both dictionaries. Funk starts his defi- 
nition well, by saying that capital is ‘‘ Wealth employed in or available 
for production;’”’ but in specifying its meaning more closely he con- 
fuses capital and wealth by declaring capital to be ‘‘ The aggregate of 
the products of industry directly available for the support of human 
existence or for promoting additional production.” Webster gives one 
bad definition from McCulloch, who is accredited with declaring capital 
to be ‘‘ That portion of the produce of industry which may be directly 
employed either to support human beings or to assist in production,” 
and one good one quoted from T. Raleigh, who says that ‘‘ When 
wealth is used to assist production it is capital. The capital of a civ- 
ilized community,’’ he says, ‘includes fixed capital (i. e., buildings, 
machines and roads used in the course of production and exchange) 
and circulating capital (i. ¢., fuel, food, money, etc., spent in the course 
cf production and exchange ’’). 

The word good as an economic term, in the singular number, is not 
defined by Webster. Funk defines a good as ‘“‘ Anything capable of 
satisfying human wants and having exchangeable value.’’ The last 
phrase improperly shuts a free good out of the definition. 
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These illustrations need not be multiplied. The above are sufficient 
to substantiate the assertion that Funk’s definitions of economic terms 
are better than Webster’s, and that both are faulty. 

Were one to criticise the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary ”’ as a whole, instead 
of in detail as above, he would surely congratulate the editors and pub- 
lishers on the marked success of their great undertaking. Webster’s 
Dictionary has long since won a deservedly high place; the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
will take equal rank. The large corps of able men and the evident 
care with which they have done their work are assurance of the future 
popularity of the ‘“‘Standard.’’ As regards the type work and general 
form of the page there is little choice between the two works. Web- 
ster’s page is, perhaps, the better of the two because somewhat smaller 
and less crowded. The illustrations in the ‘‘ Standard are superior to 
those in Webster. The lithographic work of the ‘‘ Standard,’’ particu- 
larly the plates of gems and decorations made under the direction of 
the art department of Tiffany & Co., may justly excite the pride of all 
Americans. Webster’s arrangement of the material of the Appendix 
is preferable to that adopted by the ‘‘ Standard,’’ which I think has made 
a mistake in putting the biographical, geographical and historical 
names, etc., together into one alphabetically arranged list, instead of 


keeping them separate. 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


How to Study and Teach History. By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Pp. xxii, 346. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894. 
The following are the topics treated in the twenty-three chapters: 

The Educational Value of History, The Field of History, Sources of 

Information, The Choice of Facts, Methods of Teaching, The Organ- 

ization of Facts, The Time Relation in History: Chronology, The 

Place Relation : Geography, Cause and Effect in History, Physical 

Causes That Act in History, Human Causes That Act in History, The 

Teacher’s Qualifications, Historical Geography : The Old World, His- 

torical Geography : The New World, North America in Outline, The 

Colonization of North America, The Struggle Between France and 

England in North America, A Conspectus of the American Revolution, 

The War of 1812, The Territorial Growth of the United States, Phases 

of Industrial and Political Development, The Slave Power, Teaching 

Civics. The list of authorities attached to each chapter constitutes 

the most valuable collection in English pertaining to the teaching of 

history. 
The profession has a right to expect a high grade treatise on the 

Pedagogy of History from the occupant of one of the oldest chairs of 
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the science and art of teaching in America. The author indicates in 
his preface that he aims to reach more particularly teachers of history 
in elementary and secondary schools. Two reasons justify this, 
(1.) The needs of these teachers are greater than those of the teachers 
above them. (2.) Little attention has been paid to meeting their 
wants in the way of methods of teaching history. It is true that great 
teachers of history have discussed the problem of history teaching in 
colleges and universities, and in this way have indirectly aided the 
teachers below, but very few have attacked the peculiar problem of 
history teaching in the lower schools. 

The plan by which this purpose is sought to be realized is pedagogi- 
cally correct: namely, to present the general principles and doctrines 
of history teaching in connection with the facts of history; not to 
divorce principle and fact, but rather show them in their living unity. 
(Rightly the author finds most of his illustrations in the field of 
American history—for with it most of his constituency will deal.) 
The separation of theory from practice is a common pedagogical sin; 
and it is largely due to much of the talk about teaching that seems 
to go nowhere; seems not to take hold of practice and control it and 
thus make it effective. 

The order of chapters does not permit the perfect realization of the 
plan of keeping the doctrine and its concrete embodiment in closest 
union. An extended analysis of historical material should have fur- 
nished the basis for conclusions in regard to the nature of history, its 
educational values, criteria for selecting its facts, and the principles 
and process of organization. In failing to do this the author has fallen 
short of his own ideal of keeping theory and fact together. Defini- 
tions of history are of value only as they have working power. The 
definition of history is a conception of the subject obtained by the 
teacher in order that it may be used in directing the pupil’s work. 
Such a definition can only be grown into the mind of the teacher 
from an intimate acquaintance with the subject itself; he must see 
that it embodies the very essence of the subject. But this cannot 
come from telling him what history is, but may come from letting 
him see what it is for himself. 

The same fundamental defect is found in the discussion on the 
educational value of history. Why do teachers of history need to 
know its educational value? For two reasons at least: that this 
knowledge may throw light on the process of teaching history and 
may also justify the teaching of the subject. Especially with refer- 
ence to the first purpose does this chapter fall short of what we ought 
to expect. To make educational values go for all they are worth, 
this grade of teachers must be made to witness, in their own minds, 
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the identical processes stimulated by history. The almost infinite 
distance between watching the mind perform the concrete processes 
involved in learning history and hearing or reading an enumeration 
of these processes can only be appreciated by one who has been the 
victim of the latter and has afterward been the agent of the former. 
For the teacher to watch the mind in the process of working its way 
through the subject isto give him an intelligent basis for reaching 
conclusions as to the processes and powers stimulated and as to the 
nature of the results both on the side of mind and on the side of 
knowledge. Then the teacher may know for himself in what form 
the subject stands in the learner’s mind and what changes have been 
wrought in his mental life. There is no contention about the truth 
of the author’s statement of the educational value of history; it is 
true. But it is firmly believed that if he, as a skillful teacher and a 
reputable historian, had taken a series of events and had analyzed 
the mental processes and products involved in their mastery vastly 
more would have been done for his constituency than all the wise 
saying of all the wise men quoted in this chapter. 

The attempt to apply ready-made psychology to a subject as an 
explanation of its educational value or of the methods of teaching it 
is right in its intention but wrong in its method. Every subject 
furnishes its own psychology—an objective psychology that gives the 
true solution of educational value and methods of teaching. The 
sooner teachers realize this fundamental truth, the sooner will the 
profession possess a rational pedagogy of the various subjects of study. 

It must not be inferred from the above criticism that Dr. Hinsdale 
has not produced a work of great value, for he has, and every teacher 


of history, as a professional duty, ought to study it. 
W. H. Macs. 


Histoire générale du IV* Sidcle a nos Jours, publié sous la direction 
de MM. E. LavissE et A RaAMBAUD. Tome I, Les Origines 395- 
1095. Tome Il, L’£urope féodale, les Croisades 1095-1270, pp. vi, 
805 and 987. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 1893. 

There is a fascination in working with the sources of history, which 
is never felt by the compiler, who derives his materials from secondary 
books. Of course, it is impossible, without long years of study, to 
master the original records of more than a single epoch. Conse- 
quently, critical students usually prefer to record the results of their 
researches in monographs, long or short. But of those who are inter- 
ested in history very few have time to read monographs. They 
demand that the results of this research shall be made accessible to 
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them in the smallest possible space. The strength of this demand is 
evident from the publication of two series on general history in French 
and English. 

The plan of the two is quite different. In the French series each 
chapter is assigned to some scholar, who has made a special study of 
the subject; in the English* each volume is the work of one hand. 
Each method has its advantages. In the first each chapter is a mono- 
graph; in the second greater unity and continuity are possible. But 
let us examine the volumes of the French series. 

The editors announce the purpose of including ‘the history of all 
races which have played a part in the great revolutions of humanity.” 
‘‘ At the periods of their importance for general history will appear 
the peoples and races of Northern and Southern Asia, of the extreme 
Orient, of America and of Africa.’’ It will be interesting to see how 
well this plan can be carried out. The following volumes are an- 
nounced: The English Wars, the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the Religious Wars, the Age of Louis XIV., the Eighteenth Century, 
etc. To the volumes which have appeared seventeen scholars have 
contributed. For those announced many more will lend their assist- 
ance. Consequently we have in this series an unequaled opportunity 
to study the methods and the ability of the French historians of the 
day. The names of Lavisse and Rambaud are a guarantee that the 
workmanship will be of a high order. They hold themselves respon- 
sible for the preservation of the necessary unity. So far their work 
has been well done. Frequent cross references enable us to piece out 
the fragments and to get a complete account of any topic discussed. 

The price—only twelve francs—and the general appearance of the 
volumes suggest merely a popular presentation. But this idea is dis- 
pelled in the first chapter by the enumeration of the prefectures in 
the Roman Empire, covering ten pages. Evidently the work is in- 
tended to be helpful to scholars and as such we shall criticise it. 

Detailed references to authorities or sources are omitted except in a 
very few cases. This is unfortunate. Specialists ought to consider 
it their duty to enable other scholars to verify and control their 
statements. M. Berthelot is the only one who has given any exact 
references and he has done so only in the first chapter. The bulk and 
cost of the work would not have been increased materially by such 
critical apparatus. But in these volumes the scattered references are 
indefinite and inexact. Vol. II, p. 161, ‘‘a German chronicler’’ is 
quoted; p. 141, ‘‘a chronicler of the time;” p. 134, ‘‘a contemporary 
Italian writer; ’’ etc. It would have been as easy to give the name. Vol. 


*"' Periods of European History.’ General Editor ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Period I, A. D. 476-918, by C. W.C. Oman. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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I, p. 92 and p. 473, Procopius is cited as an authority without a word 
of warning about his inaccuracies. Vol. II, p. 149, Otto of Freising 
is quoted for Frederic I’s expedition in 1166; Otto died 1158. Vol. I, 
p. 308, we are cautioned against believing the monk of St. Gall; on p. 
323 he is cited as an authority. Vol. II, p. 163, ‘‘ an important passage 
of the chronicler Alberic’’ is quoted. Alberic’s patchwork composi- 
tion is of such a character that we can trust it only after careful exam- 
ination, and anyone unfamiliar with the chronicle will surely waste 
much time, poring over its voluminous records in search of this pas- 
sage. A little more care would have remedied these annoying defects. 

The bibliographies are excellent. But in some the number of 
volumes in a work is given; in others omitted. Vol. II, p. 65, we are 
warned against Flach’s books; on p. 477 they are given among the 
authorities. Villemain is treated in a similar manner. A reference 
to the 221 (sic) volumes of Migne’s Patrologia (Vol. I, p. 46), for the 
‘ecclesiastical writers’’ is rather unsatisfactory. It is especially 
noticeable how frequently the statement occurs, ‘‘There is no satis- 
factory work in French on this period.’’ It would be equally true of 
English books. 

Of the thirty-one chapters in the two volumes MM. Baget and 
Berthelot have each contributed six. M. Rambaud has written a 
single chapter on Southeastern Europe during the Crusades. He is 
particularly able to discuss this subject, and the treatise is full of 
interest and instruction. M. Lavisse also contributes a single chapter, 
discussing the formation of the papal power, etc., and the propa- 
ganda among the barbarians, 395-756. This discussion is even better 
than his articles on the same subject in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
1885-87. 

In general, the subjects are carefully handled; and the styles cf the 
different authors, although varying greatly, are clear and attractive. 
In such an extensive work errors are almost unavoidable. Vol. II, p. 
55, the number of days included in the Truce of God is stated much 
too small. Vol. II, p. 161, at the election of Lothair, 1125, there were 
forty electors—ten from each of the dominant races—not ten in all. 
Vol. II, p. 565, Henry III. did not proclaim a Truce of God, but 
a ‘‘Landfriede.’’ Vol. II, p. 310, it is stated that Raymond of 
Toulouse already had Tripoli; on p. 313 there is an account of his 
obtaining it later. Vol. II, p. 327, Urban is described as very active 
after the capture of Jerusalem in promoting a new Crusade. He 
died within forty-eight hours after hearing of the fall of the holy 
city. The account of the Children’s Crusade (Vol. II, p. 333, note 3), 
is very unsatisfactory. There is some exaggeration in the statement 
(Vol. II, p. 346), that the Crusaders ‘‘ went to the East by millions.’’ 
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A reader will be at loss to understand the course of the events 
described in Vol. I, p. 521, unless he already knows that Zwentibold 
was an illegitimate son. The proof-reading is carelessly done in 
places, Vol. I, p. 454, 114 is correct, not 116; p. 483, Sale, not Salle; 
Vol. II, p. 310, 1100, not 1110, etc. Mistakes similar to the above are 
too frequent. Occasionally an open question is decided in a dogmatic 
manner; ¢. g., the date of the introduction into Europe of Arabic 
numerals, Vol. II, p. 193. 

But these volumes are valuable, and we wish that they could be 
reproduced in English at the same price. It is because of the excel- 
lence of the whole that we have called attention to the faults in 
detail. The topics treated are well chosen, the illustrations are apt, 
and a due proportion is observed in the correlation of the parts. No 
specialist is allowed to ride his favorite hobby. The usefulness of the 
work is lessened, however, by the absence of maps and indexes. 
Genealogical tables are furnished. A very large portion of the 
volumes is devoted to ‘‘ Kulturgeschichte.’? Many important questions 
of the later period have necessarily been relegated to the third 
volume. This will probably be of even greater value than those 
already published for the questions which concerned the life of the 


people. 


University of Pennsvloanta. 


D. C. Munro. 


Jl malthusismo e i problemi sociale. By ViTTORIO LEBRECHT, Torini: 

Loescher, 1893. 

This interesting work proposes to examine by the light of scientific 
criticism the theory of Malthus and the principal objections that have 
been brought against it. The author turns his attention, first, to point- 
ing out the irrefutability of the biological teadency as Malthus has 
shown it, and the necessity which devolves upon political economy to 
recognize it as a fundamental law. Lebrecht does not ignore the objec- 
tions raised by various writers against this tendency ; on the contrary he 
estimates them with praiseworthy impartiality ; yet after careful exam- 
ination he believes that they are not destructive of the theory, and 
indeed he is hardly disposed to grant that they exert even a modifying 
influence. He does not deny that the coefficient of procreation is 
essentially economic and that poverty is one of its potent factors; yet 
he affirms that the prolific action of poverty can be remedied by moral 
influences, which shall check the increment of procreation and adapt 
it to the sum of subsistence. Lebrecht affirms that the statement of 
Malthus that population left to itself is doubled in twenty-five years, 
seems to be confirmed by the example of the United States. Nor, 
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again, do the opinions of Malthus concerning the limit of the incre- 
ment of subsistence seem to him to be the result of an excessive 
pessimism. He recognizes that emigration certainly is of influence in 
retarding overpopulation, that it does not, however, prevent it. He 
examines the objections brought by socialists against the Malthusian 
theories ; he observes that some, for instance Marlo, recognize the full 
importance of the problem of population, while he regrets that others 
do not consider the question carefully. Schaffle treats it with too 
great carelessness; Lasalle and Turati do not discuss it all. Bebel 
speaks too superficially of the population and overpopulation of 
Germany ; Zorli and Colajanni, of more moderate temper, flee before 
the conclusions that Malthus has drawn. Lebrecht institutes an acute 
inquiry into the views of all these writers, through which he reaches 
the following opinion : “‘ To me it seems that Malthusianism ought to 
act as one of those functions which physiologists call vicarious; to 
which nations should have recourse under certain definite conditions, 
in certain economic and social events; that is to say, every country 
should always keep in mind the law of Malthus, applying it, however, 
only when it is found necessary to do so.”’ 

He gives attention then to the sociologists. Into their works and 
into their criticisms he makes careful inquiry. He studies Darwin’s 
theories, and the celebrated theories of Spencer, who holds that the 
increase of population tends naturally to decrease as civilization 
advances; and he shows most excellently that facts contradict the 
statements, since, for example, in the United States where psychic ten- 
sion and cerebral activity are very great, procreation is rapid and 
vigorous. Nor are the doctrines of other sociologists, Morelli, Schaffle, 
Lilienfeld overlooked. These searching criticisms prepare the way 
for Chapter III, which discusses the burning questions of Malthu- 
sianism in France. He rehearses the demographic conditions of the 
country, which result in an almost numerical stationariness; for while 
in Greece the annual increase in population is 19.8 per cent, in France 
it is but 3.8 per cent. He recognizes at the same time the flourishing 
economic condition of France, notwithstanding the frequent agricul- 
tural, industrial and financial crises through which the country has 
passed within the last twenty years. He believes that scarcity of pop- 
ulation is not disadvantageous from a political point of view, for a 
small army of well-fed men conquers a large army made up of those 
that are hungry. Tracing then the causes of the limited procreation 
of France, Lebrecht observes that by some it is attributed to debility, 
by others to degeneration or to vice; he combats these various opinions, 
finding the cause in the neo-Malthusian practices which have been 
provoked by a desire for preserving a high economic position, or as 
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Dumont expresses it, by social capillarily ; and he concludes that this 
restraint on procreation is essentially beneficent and worthy of 
encouragement. He studies neo-Malthusianism from a religious, 
hygienic and moral point of view, and he does not hesitate to recog- 
nize its injurious effects and its dangers ; he holds that it is, however, 
the lesser of the evils and that it should be practiced, at least in its 
most harmless forms, in order to avoid an unrestrained excess of popu- 
lation, the source of great misery. But he considers that neo-Malthu- 
sianism should be practiced freely, not enjoined by the law, nor yet 
by the advice of the State. That the State should restrict itself to a 
purely economic function in facilitating exchanges and in the coloni- 
zation of national lands. 

Such are, in outline, the contents of this learned and interesting 
work. In many points I do not agree with the author. A strong 
opponent of neo-Malthusianism, I believe that overpopulation should 
be remedied by economic means, not by medical and physiological 
means. The criticism of my theories made by Lebrecht do not seem 
to me to be convincing. Yet the different doctrines advanced by us, 
in various grave questions, take nothing from the estimation in which 
I hold his book ; it is to be judged as a notable contribution to the 
economic theories which are among the most difficult and the most 


debated. 
ACHILLE LORIA. 


[Translated by CoRNELIA H. B. ROGERS. | 


Abraham Lincoln. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. American Statesmen 
Series, 2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1593. 

It isa striking tribute to Abraham Lincoln that interest in him 
does not lessen the farther we are removed from the scenes in which 
he was the central figure. Indeed, the wider the distance which 
separates us from this great character, the more wont we are to give 
him his true place in the catalogue as the ‘‘ Supreme American of our 


History.”’ 
Among the many biographies issued, with Mr. Lincoln as a subject, 
this last will take immediate prominence. Mr. Morse, in his por- 


trayal, has escaped the very natural veneration of the biographers 
Nicolay and Hay, and at the same time the extreme realism of 
Herndon. 

There is great care manifested with regard to details and the careful 


arrangement of facts. No writer could have brought Mr. Lincoln’s 
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childhood down to a lower plane of rude simplicity. Herndon seems 
to have had a predominant influence over the author in these chapters. 
The first gleam of improvement in Lincoln’s environments comes 
after the marriage of Thomas Lincoln to the widow Sally Johnston. 
She induced her new husband to put windows and a floor in the 
cabin. She also strove to make her new husband's children ‘‘ look a 
little more human.”’ 

It is to be questioned whether Mr. Morse has not kept the later life 
of Mr. Lincoln too much in the gloom because of the dark shadow 
cast round his youthful days. There is a peculiar dignity to be 
observed in the rudest of these pioneer homes which we often neglect 
to consider in the application of our present day scale of living. The 
process by which Mr. Lincoln grew into a rational stature was slow 
but unbroken. All things seemed to combine to form and transform 
him. 

The volumes are deserving of much praise, especially those parts 
dealing with the time after Lincoln had become known to his own 
State. The careful description of the Lincoln-Douglass debates is 
notable; also the makeup of the Chicago Convention that nominated 
Lincoln for President. Mr, Morse aptly shows the political principles 
of Mr. Lincoln, in their superiority over the political trade-and-dicker 
ideas of the delegates by quoting the message sent David Davis: 
‘* Make no contracts that will bind me.”’ 

The author presents the political and military events connected 
with the later life of his great subject at length and with great clear- 
ness and fairness. Most commendable is the manner in which he 
shows Mr. Lincoln's striking individuality. The advice and criticisms 
of theorists, enthusiasts and extremists had but little effect on this 
‘‘most advised man, often the worst advised man, in the annals of 
mankind.”’ 

The pages teem with illustrations of Lincoln’s unselfishness, for- 
giveness, humanity, tolerance, lack of the display of personal triumphs 
and other marks of real greatness. President Lincoln’s relations to 
his Cabinet may be cited as yet another of the striking interpretations 
in these volumes. There was always a readiness to listen to counsel, 
but instances are wanting in which the chosen line of action was mate- 
rially varied. It was the inflexibility of strength and not that of 
obstinacy. Strictly interpreted, no other administration ever tended 
so much toward absolutism. But interpreting as does Mr. Morse, no 
man better understood the full significance of civil freedom than 
President Lincoln; no man ever did more to preserve and defend it. 


J. A. JAMES. 
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The Future of Silver. By EDUARD Suxss, Professor of Geology at 
the University of Vienna. Translated by ROBERT STzIN, U. S. 
Geological Survey. Published by direction of the Committee on 
Finance, U.S. Senate. Pp. 101. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1893. 

Fifteen years ago the author wrote his ‘‘ Future of Gold,”’ in which he 
predicted on geological grounds the rapid exhaustion of the accessible 
gold deposits in the earth’s crust. The experience of fifteen years has 
not made him waver in his faith, though he has seen the fulfillment of 
his prophecies deferred by the discoveries of South Africa and by the 
extension of the alluvial gold fields of Siberia. Events, he holds, 
have demonstrated irrefutably the central truth of his position, the 
precarious nature of the gold supply. Inits present quantity the gold 
production can only be kept up by the discovery of unworked fields. 
Old fields the world over show unmistakable signs of exhaustion. To 
the friends of a simple gold monetary standard he opposes all the 
facts of experience. The metal which they favor is yielded in con- 
stantly decreasing quantity, while the world demands a constantly 
increasing volume of money. 

But what of silver? Does its production portend alsoa diminution, 
or as some would have us believe, an immeasurable increase? Great 
mines have ceased to produce. The Comstock Lode is little more than 
amemory. Broken Hill, in Queensland, continues its enormous pro- 
duction, but every year the ore grows poorer. On the other hand the 
mines of Mexico and South America, long as they have been known, 
have barely been more than tapped by the primitive methods hitherto 
in use. Such an outpouring of silver as occurred in the case of gold 
after the discoveries of California and Australia, seems in the highest 
degree improbable. But all the conditions under which the white 
metal is found confirm the belief that its production will continue to 
increase, though slowly and gradually. 

We cannot pretend to follow the author in his geological excursion 
over the face of the earth, but may only note his conclusions. His 
pages contain an interesting picture of the various mining centres, 
both for gold and silver. But in this field any criticism of his methods 
belongs in other hands. The general reader must draw confidence 
from the scrupulous care with which authorities are quoted, and with 
far greater reason from the fact that the author’s previous work stands 
practically unimpeached. 

The work does not end with a statement of geological facts and 
prognostications, but draws conclusions from these for monetary 
science. His thought is clear and his statement incisive, but we are 
now treading upon familiar ground. His picture of monetary difficulties 
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in the leading nations is excellent, but need not detain us longer. 
Let us gather together some of the conclusions of this remarkable 
work. The gold output tends to diminish, the industrial demand 
increases and at present absorbs probably the entire current annual 
yield of the mines. With this the stock of gold in existence is usually 
largely overestimated. There results an insufficiency of gold, an in- 
adequacy already felt in the gold countries, and which would be 
greatly intensified by a general adoption of the gold standard. The 
Pan-American idea is more than the dream of a fantastic politician. 
Were it realized with a common silver standard, America and Asia, 
with their teeming resources, would present a united front against 
Europe. Under conditions which are manifest to-day international 
bimetallism would be but a transition period enabling the gold coun- 
tries gradually to adapt themselves to the use of silver currency. 
For, concludes the author, ‘‘the question is no longer whether 
silver will again become a full-value coinage metal over the whole 
earth, but what are the trials through which Europe is to reach that 
goal.’’ 

The conclusions are startling, but they merit attention. A careful 
reading of the book will certainly justify them, if the changed pro- 
duction of the precious metals foreseen by the author takes place 
before an efficient substitute for metallic money for the economic func- 
tions it now performs shall have been discovered. Who shall say that 
such a discovery may not take place? If we enter the realm of pro- 
phecy we cannot afford to neglect any of the possibilities. 

In concluding this brief notice we should omit a pleasant duty if we 
failed to call attention to the uniform excellence with which the trans- 
lator has acquitted himself of his task. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


American Railroads as Investments. A Handbook for Investors in 
American Railroad Securities. By S. F. VAN Oss. Pp. xv., 824. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Effingham Wilson 
& Co., 1893. 


Compendium of Transportation Theories. Kensington Series, First 
Book. A compilation of Essays upon Transportation Subjects by 
Eminent Experts. Publication of series under direction of C. C. 
MCCAIN. Pp. 295. Washington, D. C.: Kensington Publishing 
Company, 1893. 
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Addresses Delivered Before the World's Railway Commerce Congress, 
held in Chicago, Ill., June 19-23, 1893, Under the Auspices of the 
World’s Columbian Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. Official Report. Pp. 265. Chicago: The Railway Age and 
Northwestern Railroader, 1893. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more useful book for students 
of transportation than the work by Mr. Van Oss, The author is an 
Englishman who set about to study the American railway as a whole, 
and our several systems of railroads in detail, in order that he might 
tell American and, especially, English investors just what sort of an 
enterprise American railroading is. Mr. Van Oss says: ‘‘ The investor 
wants a clear and comprehensive digest of all important matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the numerous companies, individually and 
collectively ; the trained financier needs historical, geographical and 
technical data to supplement his figures with.’’ Let me add that this 
is just the information which the student must have who would inves- 
tigate transportation from the standpoint of the economist. 

The first hundred pages of the work are taken up with a discussion 
of the ‘‘Railroads and the Republic’ and the ‘‘ Railroads and their 
Rivals.’’ ‘This is the least satisfactory part of the book. The author 
portrays well the methods of management that unrestrained competi- 
tion gave rise to, and the evil consequences that have resulted ; never- 
theless he thinks, ‘‘ Competition is the soul of trade all the world over, 
{and] competition in transportation is the foundation, the foremost 
necessity, of commerciai and industrial life.’"” He condemns pooling 
because it ‘‘tyrannized over the public and deprived it of the benefits 
of competition.’’ But Mr. Van Oss is by no means insensible of the 
harmful influence of excessive competition. He calls it ‘‘the great 
curse of the railroad system ;’’ and when he makes the true and tren- 
chant criticism of the Interstate Commerce Act that, ‘ta law which 
endeavors to abolish discrimination, a consequence of competition, 
and permits competition itself to rage unabated is to say the least 
incomplete,” we are prepared to hear him advocate the legal control 
of competition, not so, however. He does not think the solution of 
the problem can come by law. He thinks the attempts have thus far 
been unwise. He would not strengthen the Interstate Law. ‘‘It is 
fortunate, indeed,” he says, “for the people as well as for the rail- 
roads that the act had from the outset such weaknesses as would 
prevent its being applied rigorously, and as would destine it to become 
a failure.'’ Neither would he frame the law according to different 
principles ; he does not think legal interference will solve the railroad 
problem. The solution must come from the railroads. The public 
has taught them that abuses can be punished ; self-interest will lead 
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the railroads to abolish abuses. The improvement in the business 
morale of the railroads is at present rapid, and by means of consoli- 
dation they are eliminating the evil results of competition by 
restricting without destroying competition. This is a more roseate 
view of the situation than Iam able to take. Consolidation is desir- 
able, is inevitable, but it renders efficient governmental supervision 
none the less desirable, and essential to the best interests alike of the 
railroads and the public. 

The denunciation of the ticket ‘‘ scalper”’ is most justly made, and 
ought to be read by every member of Congress before he votes upon 
the bill recently introduced into the United States Senate to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act by prohibiting ‘“‘scalping.”” Likewise the 
chapter on capitalization is a very suggestive one. It is interesting to 
know that from the investor’s standpoint the ‘“‘ much abused ‘water’ 

. . was a real blessing in disguise.” 

The largest and the best part of the book is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of our railroad lines and systems. He divides them into six 
groups, the Eastern, Central, Northwestern, Southwestern, Pacific 
and Southern. The description of each group is preceded by an out- 
line of the geographical and industrial conditions of the States 
composing the territory served by the railroads of the group. The 
several systems of the group are then described ; the history of their 
growth is briefly given, and their component parts are named and set 
forth with sufficient detail. Full financial statements of each road are 
given in tabular form. There are five colored maps by means of which 
the railroad systems of the country are clearly shown. They are an 
excellent feature of the book. The book as a whole is to be com- 
mended both for consecutive perusal and for reference. 

Mr. C. C. McCain, the publisher of the ‘‘ Compendium of Transpor- 
tation Theories,’’ is Auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He has doubtless given more study than has any other man to the 
subject of freight rates and classifications. The able and exhaustive 
‘‘Report Upon Changes in Railway Transportation Rates on Freight 
Traffic Throughout the United States, 1852 to 1893,’’ which was included 
in the report made last year from the Senate Committee on Finance 
upon ‘‘ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation,’’ was the work 
of Mr. McCain. Students of transportation owe Mr. McCain another 
debt of gratitude for this publication of the ‘‘Compendium of 
Transportation Theories.’’ It contains thirty-four essays by men whom 
all recognize to be the very best authorities. There are three essays 
by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, one of them being his valuable discussion 
of the ‘‘ Popular and Legal View of Traffic Pooling.’’ Mr. McCain’s 
article on the ‘‘ Development of Railway Freight Classifications” 
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is fortunately included. Among the other writers are Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom, Professor Henry Carter Adams and Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. This compendium will form an essential part of every 
good transportation library. 

An equally valuable compendium of transportation literature is to 
be found in the volume containing the ‘‘Addresses Delivered Before 
the World’s Railway Commerce Congress.’’ The first third of the 
book is taken up by addresses on ‘‘ Railway Law and Legislation," 
different phases of the subject being discussed by John F. Dillon, 
General Counsel Union Pacific Railway; W. G. Veazey and Martin A. 
Knapp, members of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Edward 
P. Ripley and John W. Cary, Vice President and General Counsel, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company; Alfred G. Safford, 
Law Department, Interstate Commerce Commission; and M. M. Kirk- 
man, Second Vice-President Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
These names suffice to show the character of the contributors. Nine 
addresses discuss different problems of ‘‘ Railway Management and 
Operation.’’ The five addresses on the treatment of railway employes 
are especially to be recommended. The description of the work being 
accomplished by the Voluntary Relief Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ought to be widely read. 

The last division of the book includes addresses and papers on 
‘‘Railway History and Development.’’ Papers concerning the rail- 
ways of Spain, Italy, Sweden and New South Wales are included, 
but with the exception of the last one they are too short to be of 
much value. This volume of addresses on transportation makes a 
real addition to the literature of the subject, and constitutes one of the 
many valuable permanent results of the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 


tion of 1893. 
EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


Die Naturwissenschafi und die Socialdemokratische Theorie; thr 
Verhaliniss dargelegt auf Grund der Werke von Darwin und 
Bebel. Vou HEINRICH ERNEST ZIEGLER, Professor at Freiburg i. 
B. Stuttgart: Enke, 1894. 

Social Democracy in Europe had thus far been persecuted rather 
than answered ; the time had come for us to busy ourselves with its 
overthrow, and to fight it with intellectual weapons instead of courts of 
law. The author of this book undertakes this task in an excellent 
way. In undertaking such a work the scientist must have a certain 
amount of self-control; for the social-democratic theo..es are so 
shallow and superficial, and so renounce every scientific basis that the 
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indifference with which they have been and are regarded by the rep- 
resentatives of science is easily understood. Still, one would suppose 
that untenable Utopias would stand self-convicted, even though it be 
distasteful to every earnest thinker to oppose them. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The irrational theories of the Social Democracy 
concerning the establishment of a social order in which “ freedom and 
absolute equality ’’ shall rule, find acceptance among very large masses 
of the population. Bebel’s book ‘Uber die Stellung der Frau im 
Kiinfligen Socialstaat’’ has gone through a number of editions, and no 
scientific work can boast of so large a circle of readers as this Utopian 
book written with the tone of unerring prophecy. Thus, Professor 
Ziegler performs a valuable service in undertaking to marshal the evi- 
dence which shows that Bebel’s citation of Darwin and modern natural 
science as the basis of his Utopia is entirely unwarranted, and that 
Bebel either misunderstands or puts a false interpretation upon the 
sentences quoted from Darwin or taken from natural science. Like- 
wise, Professor Ziegler corrects several false ideas that have found a 
place in socialistic literature through the influence of Morgan’s work 
on the primitive family relation. The author's criticisms are partly 
based on the work of Westermark and partly on the analogies which, 
as a zoologist, he himself is able to draw from the animal world. 

The book is a very serviceable one; but whether it will accomplish 
its aim is another question. In this particular it is not safe to be opti- 
mistic. The masses who read Bebel’s book with credence and enthu- 
siasm, will not read Professor Ziegler’s work. What the masses hope 
for, is what they gladly believe. Bebel’s Utopian pictures of the future 
lighten their burdens greatly and delight their fancy. Professor Zieg- 
ler’s book would tire them and disturb their dreams; that they do not 
wish. The author, nevertheless, followed a higher aim than success, 
He followed the promptings of the truth, and did it well. 


LupwiGc GUMPLOWICS. 
University of Graz, Austria. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States Considered in Relation 
to Colonial and English History. By C. Stevens, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Pp. xii, 277. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 

The conception formerly entertained of the origin of our constitu- 
tion has been undergoing an important change during the past few 
years. We no longer look upon this document as the half-inspired 
product of a little group of men who met together in Philadelphia in 
1787. The continuity of history was bound to assert itself here as in 
every other great and successful piece of organization. Obvious as the 
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truth of this now appears, the sources from which the framers of the 
constitution drew were scarcely touched upon by the earlier historians 
of the constitution who seem not to have recognized that the prevail- 
ing theory of the complete originality of our form of government was 
a priori untenable. 

While several attempts have been made of late to fill this /acuna in 
our history Dr. Stevens is the first to present the subject in a complete 
and satisfactory form. His treatment is scholarly and free from all 
narrow national bias which can so easily vitiate the work even of a 
careful historian. The book is furthermore characterized by a liber- 
ality which does not hesitate to recognize the merits of other work in 
the same field. Dr. Stevens began his investigations in this subject 
several years ago, since that time several important contributions have 
appeared treating various phases of the subject. These the author 
has to a large extent reproduced in his ample notes. Consequently 
his book contains not only a clear and concise statement of the result 
of his own investigations, but gives as well the salient points in the 
special articles or chapters which others have written. 

The book while comprehensive is in no way diffuse, details being 
treated in foot-notes which form over one-half of the work. Mr. 
Stevens, after two introductory chapters on the organization of the 
Anglo-American colonies and the formation of the constitution, takes 
up in order the legislative organism, the executive, the judiciary and 
closes with a chapter on the “Bill of Rights’’—a topic which has 
failed heretofore to receive the attention it merits. 

Our institutions are not simply English, the author claims, but may 
more properly be termed Teutonic. In every case he points out the 
earliest distinguishable forms of the several features of the constitu- 
tion, and then traces their development in England and the Anglo- 
American colonies. ‘‘ The American Constitution,’’ he justly observes, 
‘*though reflecting a contemporaneous stage, was not a mere imitation 
of the constitution of the mother-land, but an historical development 
from it. Its similarity to its prototype resulted not from any copying 
process first undertaken in the convention at Philadelphia. Rather 
was it a reaffirmation of principles already American by hereditary 
usage or long-established custom. The earliest attempt at a national 
constitution, that of the confederation, had been a failure precisely as 
to the points in which it departed from these principles ; and the present 
constitution was’a return to a system from which the colonies them- 
selves had never departed. . ; P . The members of the 
convention, though consciously taking much from the old system, were 
doubtless incompletely aware of the extent to which they themselves 
were influenced by their training under such institutions.’’ (pp. 53-4.) 
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The debt which the convention owed immediately to the existing 
State constitutions can only be realized by one who takes the pains to 
read these documents where we often find the very words which were 
adopted in the Federal constitution. Dr. Stevens might with advantage 
have dwelt at greater length upon this phase of his subject. He shows 
a tendency to give the remoter causes which influenced the convention 
an undue emphasis while he certainly neglects the influences which 
may be traced immediately to the institutions of the several American 
States. Too little is said of that most fruitful period perhaps of all our 
history in the matter of constitutional growth, namely, that which 
intervenes between the recommendation of congress (1775) that the 
several States provide themselves with constitutions, and the meeting 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. This period immediately 
preceding as it did the drafting of our present form of government, is 
the most important link in the chain of development. While Dr. 
Stevens quotes the vague reports of Caesar and Tacitus concerning 
early Germanic customs he makes no direct reference to the constitution 
of New York of 1777 or that of Massachusetts of 1780. The theory of 
Mr. Douglass Campbell, who would attribute a Dutch origin to most 
of our institutions, is carefully treated by Dr. Stevens and satisfactorily 
refuted. ‘In simple truth,” the author concludes, ‘‘the presence in 
America of other races than the English has left scarcely a trace in the 
national constitution.’’ (p. 5 n.) 

Dr. Stevens has erred perhaps in not incorporating in his text in 
some instances the matter contained in the foot-notes. For the notes 
instead of furnishing simple amplifications of the text often discuss 
points essential to the general presentation of the subject. The style 
and general arrangement of the book is, however, excellent. The 
work has evidently been for him a work of love and Dr. Stevens has 
made a really important addition to our historical literature. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 
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NOTES. 

“Les Lois sociologiques’’* is not a treatise on sociology proper, but 
an inquiry into its nature and an attempt to vindicate its character as 
an exact science. This, of course, involves a denial of the validity of 
metaphysics, and an attempt to explain social phenomena by purely 
physical causes. Comte’s familiar hierarchy of the sciences is examined, 
adopted in the main and supplemented by a science of which Comte 
was necessarily ignorant. The physical sciences, commonly so called, 
lead to physiology, physiological psychology and sociology, each more 
complicated but not less physical or capable of exact statement than 
those at the beginning of the list. The most of the book is filled with 
examples of social phenomena for which the author thinks he sees a 
physical cause. These examples differ much in significance and con- 
clusiveness. They generally illustrate, frequently support, but never 
prove the author’s theory. Sometimes their relevancy is not apparent, 
being little more than metaphorical applications of the laws of 
physics to social phenomena. That the book makes a contribution to 
the discussion, begun by Spencer and Ward as to the nature of social 
laws must be admitted, but our inability as yet to separate combined 
forces, to measure and quantitatively state their results makes conclu- 
sive proof impossible, and does not justify the dogmatism with which 
our author, in common with others who hold his view, occasionally 
decries opposed theories or states conclusions which should at best be 
held as tentative. This defect is not marked, however, and while the 
book is a minor contribution, it has real excellence. 


SELDoM is as much scientific good sense crowded into narrow space 
as is found in a recent work on ‘‘ Domestic Economy.’’ft It contains, 
first, a terse statement of the elements of physiology; second, a clear 
analysis of the hygienic and other properties of all the commoner kinds 
of food; and, finally, a similar statement regarding clothing materials 
and their use. It contains, perhaps, nothing very new or startling, but 
it is an eminently practical contribution to the study of this most im- 
portant and most neglected department of our economic life. Indeed, 
so neglected is it that the mention of a work on domestic economy or 
the economic organization of the household will doubtless strike many 
persons as out of place in an economic journal. A work on the 

*Les Lois sociologiques. Par GUILLAUME DE GRBEEF. Pp., 181. Paris: Félix 
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+Domestic Economy. By F. T. Paci. Pp., 218. London: Longmans, Green 
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development of manufacturing industries would doubtless be quite in 
place. The popular perspective in all its distortion thus becomes too 
often the seemingly normal perspective of science. But we shall never 
have a truly profitable national industrial organization till we have a 
successful utilization of goods in the home. That the general use of 
this little book would greatly contribute to this end can hardly be 
doubted. Unfortunately, the author’s refusal absolutely to declare injuri- 
ous the use of alcoholic beverages in any quantity, and under all circum- 
stances (though the danger of their use is impartially and adequately 
stated), and his eminently just condemnation of the excessive use of 
tea, will arouse much well meant and, perhaps, profitable prejudice. 
Purely scientific statements are not ready and efficient tools for the 
reformer, and a book to be successful, even to be useful, must be a 
delicate compromise between regnant prejudice and scientific verity. 
The criticism herein implied is one proof of the inherent excellence of 
the book. 


FroM the Historical Seminary of Brown University comes an inter- 
esting account of ‘‘ The Development of the Nominating Convention 
in Rhode Island.’’* The author, Mr. Neil Andrews, introduces his 
paper with a brief general sketch of the development of this impor- 
tant part of our American political system. He regards its growth in 
Rhode Island as especially interesting, because there it was earliest 
developed, and its different stages can be traced mosteasily. As early 
as 1790 is found the record of a legislative caucus, a convention of the 
Federalist members of the legislature for the purpose of nominating 
general officers. In the year 1810 the mixed legislative caucus was 
introduced, in which to the party conventions of members of the legis- 
lature there were admitted delegates from towns which were not repre- 
sented in the legislature by members of the party in question. In 
1824, the year when ‘‘ the congressional caucus was ejected from the 
American political system,’’ the mixed legislative caucus was in Rhode 
Island replaced by the pure nominating convention, to which each 
town chose delegates unless it authorized its representatives to serve in 
that capacity. Mr. Andrews has handled with no little skill his 
‘‘opaque materials,’’ gathered mainly from contemporary newspapers. 


THROUGH the recent work of several investigators, it is at last 
becoming possible to study slavery without passion or prejudice, but 
simply as an institution, and to determine the nature and extent of 


* The Development of the Nominating Convention in Rhode Island. By NEIL AN- 
DREWS, A.B. Pp. 14. Providence, R. I., 1894. 
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the influence which it has exerted on the social and economic develop- 
ment of the various sections of the country. The third of a valuable 
series of monographs on this subject, published in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, is contributed 
by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, who writes the history of slavery in Con- 
necticut.* During the colonial period, 1636 to 1774, Dr. Steiner finds 
that the people generally acquiesced in the existence of slavery, and 
that the slave code was by no means mild. Connecticut slavery began 
with Indian captives of war. Just when African slavery was intro- 
duced is uncertain; the Connecticut black code began in 1690 with a 
fugitive slave law. For the next half-century the laws repressing 
slaves grew harsher, but during the stormy years preceding the Revo- 
lution slavery received but little attention. In 1774 a mixture of 
motives led to the passage of an act prohibiting the importation of 
slaves into the colony. During this early period the slaves for the 
most part were treated with considerable indulgence; in the patri- 
archal family the condition of the slave differed but little from that 
of the apprentice, and slaves were not infrequently admitted into the 
local churches as fellow-members with their masters. Not later than 
1774 agitation in favor of emancipation became common; during the 
Revolution slaves often received their freedom for service in the Con- 
tinental army. In 1784 it was enacted that no negro or mulatto born 
after March 1, 1784, should be held as a slave after reaching the age 
of twenty-five; the holding of slaves was not absolutely prohibited 
until 1848. Until about 1830 emancipation was gradual, and the con- 
dition of the slaves was generally ameliorated; but after the rise of 
the Abolitionists the feeling against slavery became more bitter until 
it culminated in the resistance to the Fugitive Slave Act. A valuable 
feature of this monograph is its discussion of the important cases 
adjudicated before the higher courts with reference to slavery, the 
cases of Miss Prudence Crandall and her school, and that of the 
negroes on the Amistad being the most noteworthy. In addition to 
the full references given in the foot-notes, the appendix contains an 
extensive bibliography of the subject, and an interesting table showing 
the changes in the numbers of Connecticut slaves and free negroes 
from 1680 to 1890. 

‘“THE History of Education in Delaware,’’t a monograph written 
by Lyman P. Powell and issued by the Bureau of Education, gives 

* History of Slaveryin Connecticut. By BERNARD C. STEINER, Ph. D. Pp. 84. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

+ The History of Education in Delaware. By LYMAN P. POWELL, A.B. Pp. 186. 
Washington : United States Bureau of Education, 1893. 
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evidence of painstaking care, original research, and rare discrimination. 
In the opening chapters on colonial life in Delaware the author treats 
of education among the Swedes, the Dutch, and the English, and 
shows how these people made their schools reflect their peculiar social 
and religious ideas. In these no less than in subsequent chapters, 
after discussing private education in the towns, the author invites 
attention to Delaware’s most prominent academies, viz.: Newark 
Academy and the Wilmington Conference Academy. Only a real 
insight into the essentials of a first-rate educational institution could 
have inspired the writing of these chapters. An illustration of this 
insight may be found in a single quotation: ‘‘ Every boarding-school 
is a microcosm of the political and economic history of society. The 
child in its development to adult life represents the evolution of a 
primitive savage into a civilized being. . . . Scarcely a school 
exists in which one may not find the various types of institutional 
government. . . . The wise schoolmaster, recognizing this truth, 
strives to inspire his school to achieve the highest form of self-goveru- 
ment. . . . Ideal government is attained only by that school 
which attains ideal democracy.’’ The best work is done in the chap- 
ter which outlines clearly and succinctly the history of public educa- 
tion in the State. In rapid succession the free-school law of 1829, 
educational conventions, old-time schools, the law of 1875, present 
status of public schools, the school fund, teachers’ institutes, and the 
State Teachers’ Association, are ably presented. After paying his 
compliments to the schools of Wilmington, Mr. Powell closes with an 
excellent bibliography. As this monograph is the first history of the 
education of Delaware, it was written entirely from original sources. 
Mr. Powell evidently found it a labor of love. The work should be 
widely read and should find a place in the library of every student of 
educational history. 


RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

THE LAST VOLUME of the Petite bibliotheque frangaise gives a collec- 
tion of extracts from Karl Marx’s ‘‘ Capital ’’ made by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lafargue. Professor Vilfredo Pareto, the successor of Professor 
Walras at the University of Lausanne, has written an interesting intro- 
duction on Marx and his work. (‘‘Karl Marx: Le Capital,” extraits 
faits par son gendre M. Paul Lafargue, avec une introduction par M. 
Vilfredo Pareto. Paris: Guillaumin, 1893). 

‘‘Systomes généraux d’impots.’’ By Professor René Stourm. Pp. 415. 
Paris: Guillaumin, 1893. This is the title of a very important elemen- 
tary treatise on taxation. It embodies much of the material that the 
professor presents in so clear and satisfactory a way to his pupils at the 
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école libre des sciences politiques in his course on ‘‘ Systémes généraux 
d’impots,’’ and also some of the same material to be found in his 
article entitled ‘‘Impot’’ in M. Léon Say’s new French ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Political Economy.’’ The book is divided into an introduction and 
three parts, which treat respectively of the history of writings on taxa- 
tion, definition, and incidence of taxation; Utopian systems, existing 
systems, and systems capable of application; and the great fiscal 
divisions of existing systems. 

Contemporary socialistic literature has received a contribution in a 
brochure by Louis Strauss, entitled ‘‘Z’eatension universitaire de 
Bruxelles—Les doctrines sociales au xix* siecle. Critique du cours 
de M. van der Velde.” (Autwerp: Jos. Themis, 1893). This is a 
criticism of a University Extension course given by M. van der Velde 
in which he discussed social doctrines under such headings as “ Politi- 
cal Economy,”’ ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’’ ‘‘ Historical School,’’ ‘‘ Collec- 
tivism,” ‘‘ Anarchism.’’ Mr. Strauss discusses from the liberalist point 
of view the utterances of Professor van der Velde, which are social- 
istic in their tendency. 

‘“Essais et études,’ par Emile de Laveleye. (Pp. 412. Premiére 
Série, 1861-1875. Paris et Gand, 1894). This collection and reprint 
of essays already published in various reviews and journals will be 
warmly appreciated by the numerous friends of Professor de Laveleye 
in all countries. Changed methods in scientific study have almost done 
away with the brilliant essayist of a half century ago who was able to 
range over a wide field of subjects, treating each with a measure of 
completeness and a fineness of finish that varied with the essayist’s 
general mental vigor rather than with his special knowledge. Profes- 
sor de Laveleye may be considered as a connecting link between the 
two régimes. He was a trained and able economist, and yet it was in 
his brilliant contributions to reviews and magazines that he was best 
known. Although he left many notes that he had been collecting for 
a number of years previous to his death, with the intention of writing 
a large work on political economy, his literary executors have decided 
that these are not in shape worthy of publication, and have undertaken 
to place in convenient and permanent form some of his essays already 
published in widely separated journals. The first volume contains 
essays arranged chronologically and covering the period 1861-1875. A 
list of their titles will show at once the breadth of subject-matter cov- 
ered, and the names of the reviews or magazines where they were orig- 
inally published may enable the reader of this notice to find those that 
interest him even without access to the volume containing the collec- 
tion. Some of the essays form important contributions to the subject 
treated, and all of them are excellent reading. Professor de Laveleye 
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already made two similar collections during his lifetime. One pub- 
lished in 1863 entitled, ‘“‘Questions contemporaines’’ (essays covering 
period 1856-60), and the second published in 1869 entitled ‘Etudes et 
essais.’’ Had he personally superintended the publication of this vol- 
ume he would have doubtless made some changes in the text of the 
articles as originally published, but his editors have wisely decided 
to reprint without any alterations. They also promise us one or two 
forthcoming volumes which are to contain his principal essays from 
1875 until the present day. The subjects of the essays in the present 
volume are: 

1. ‘* Le dictionnaire rationel de de Potter.” (Revue trimestrielle de 
Bruxelles, October 1861.) 

2. “Le mouvement littéraire en France depuis 1830.’’ (Revue 
trimestrielle de Bruxelles, January, 1862.) 

3. ‘‘Les Beaux-arts a l’exposition universelle de Paris en 1867.” 
(Rapport du Jury Belge.) 

4. ‘‘La liberté de l’enseignement supérieur en Belgique.”” (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, April 15, 1870.) 

5. ‘‘De l’avenir de la France.”’ (Fortnighily Review, 1870 and 
Revue de Belgique, January 15, 1871.) 

6. ‘‘ Encore la question flamaude.”? (Revue de Belgique, March 15, 
1871.) 

7. ‘‘Le régime parlementaire et l’absence des partis en Italie.’ 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1, 1871.) 

8. ‘‘La nouvelle politique russe.” (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
November 15, 1871.) 

g. ‘La revanche de la France.’’ (Revue de Belgique, January 15, 
1872.) 

10. ‘‘La crise politique de 1871 en Belgique.’’. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, January 15, 1872.) 

11. ‘ Le particlérical en Belgique.” (Fortnightly Review, Novem- 
ber 1, 1872.) 

12. ‘‘La crise de 1873 en France.”’ (L’/ndépendance belge, Novem- 
ber 3-6, 1873.) 

13. lecon de droit public a l’université de Louvain.” (Revue 
de Belgique, January 15, 1874.) 

14. ‘Les progrés de l’instruction en Russie.” (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, April 15, 1874.) 

15. ‘‘ La réorganisation de l’enseignement du dessus en Belgique.”’ 
(L’ Indépendance belge, May 30, 1874.) 

16. ‘‘ Le protestantisme et le catholicisme, dans leur rapports avec 
la liberté et la prosperité des peuples. Etude d’économie sociale.” 
(Revue de Belgique, January 15, 1875.) 
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The works on statistics, which have recently been published in 
French, include the following : 

“« Annuaire de l'économie politique et de la statistique,’’ par Maurice 
Block (1894. Paris: Guillaumin. Pp. 1200). This publication cele- 
brates its fiftieth year with this number, and gives in concise form 
one of the best collections of statistical material published in the 
French language. 

“Statistique des chemins de fer francats:’’ premiére partie, 

“France, intérét général. Documents au 31 decémbre, 1891.’’ (1893. 
Imprimerie nationale. ) 

‘* Texte des deliberations de la commission en 1892:’’ Bulletin de 
l'Institut International de Statitistique, 1893, premier volume ; (1893, 
Rome). This bulletin contains papers by Halley on ‘‘ Morbidité” 
and by Scheff on ‘les charges de la propriété fonciére en Autriche.”’ 

Other important works of a general nature are : 

‘* L’impot des tabacs et les différents systémes de monopoles. (Im- 
primerie Chaix.) Contains much information on the tobacco mono- 
polies in various European countries. 

‘“* Triantaphyllides:: Une banque pour sauver les grecs.”’ (Grande 
Librarie, Paris, 1893.) This is a pamphlet discussing the financial 
and economic situation in Greece. 

‘A propos des tarifs de douane, par le duc de Noailles."’ (Paris, 
Dentu Librarie.) 

“La France et les Etats-Unis.” A publication of the Comité pour 
l’abolition du bill MacKinley (Paris), containing two addresses by M. 
de Montgolfier and M. Léon Chotteau. 

“* Le régime des boissons,’’ par M. Gabriel Desbats. (Paris : Larose, 
1894.) A discussion of actual legislation on liquor traffic from a legal 
point of view. 

“Voyage en Orient de Son Altesse Impériale le Czarewitch,”’ par le 
prince Onkhmontof, traduit du russe par M. Louis Léger, avec préface 
de M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu (Paris, Delagrave). This French trans- 
lation of the journal of the Russian Crown Prince on his voyage in 
the East contains many curious comments on the economic condition 
of the countries visited, especially India. 
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Gross, reviewed, 332-35 


Health, NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, 292-97. Need of such a body, 
292; Functions supervisory, medical, 
294; Statistical, 25; Indirect effects 
of such a department, 295 

Hierarchy of the sciences, 945 

Historical School, 17 

History. ‘ Histoire générale de IVe Sié- 
cle a nos Jours,”’ by Lavisse and Ram- 
baud, reviewed, 987-90 

** How to Study and Teach History,” 
by B. A. Hinsdale, reviewed, 985- 
87 

See American history. 

See also Constitutional history. 


‘Inaugural Addresses,”’ note, 691. 
Income Tax, THE FEDERAL REVENUES 
AND THE INCOME TAX, 557-581. Origin 
of the deficit, 557-8; Methods of meet- 
ing this, 559-60; Income tax of 1861, 
561; Of 1862, 562; Its anomalies, 563; 
Progression tax of 1864, 564; Late mod- 
ifications, 565; Causes of unpopularity 
of the income tax, 566-7 ; Operation of 
the income tax, 568-71; Direct taxes 
are best suited for local purposes, 671- 
2; Internal revenue taxes, 572-5; His- 
tory of the tobacco and liquor tax, 
573 ; Losses by anticipation of the tax, 
7 Advantages of the foregoing 
taxes, 577-79: Possibility of increasing 
these taxes, 580-31 
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India. “ Our Indian Protectorate,” by C. 
L. Tupper, reviewed, 482-84 
Indian Currency. See Money. 
Individualism, of Spencer, 152, 154 
Insurance, as remedy for poverty, 55 
** Agricultural Insurance in organic 
connection with Savings Banks, 
Land Credit and Commutation ot 
_—" by P. Mayet, reviewed, 833- 


Interest. INTEREST AND PROFITS, 357-47. 
Smith’s analysis of price, 337; Moditi- 
cations of Ricardo, 338; True justifica- 
tion of interest, 339; Successive appear- 
ance of wages, profits, interest, 340; In- 
terest commuted rent, 344; Extent to 
which interest affects price, 345 

Internal revenue. See Income tax. 

International law, defined, 747 

“ Cases and Opinions on International 
Law,” by F. Snow, reviewed, 680 
“The Science of International Law,” 
by T. A. Walker, reviewed, 630-81 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE, 
meeting in 1898, 443-45 

Italy. ‘*The Dawn of Italian Independ- 
ence,” by W. R. Thayer, reviewed, 183- 
SS» 

See Government. 


Justice, conception of, in political econ- 
omy. See Political Economy. 
Justum pretium, 730 


Labor. See Women. 

Labor colonies, 57 

Labor movement. See Socialism. 

Land, *“‘ History of the English Landed 
Interest,”’ by Garnier, note, 488 

Law. CLASSIFICATION OF LAW, 738-752. 
Municipal law defined, 738-9; *‘ Right”’ 
defined and classified, 739-742; Structu- 
ral (constitutional) law, 742; Public 
Law, 743; Law of Persons, 744; Prop- 
-_~ 745; Contracts, 745; Status, Pro- 
cedure, Rules of Construction, 746; 
Law of Nations, 747; Equity, 747-8; The 
classification of Kent, the Code Na 
léon, Blackstone and the Institutes of 
Justinian, compared, 749-752 

Law of equal freedom, 593 

Laws, economic, 7 

Legacies, faulty care of, 83 

Legislation, excess of, 844 et seq. 

Legislative power, dangers of, 420 

Le Play’s school. See Sociology. 

Life Insurance. AMERICAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE METHODS, 753-763. Elements of 
life insurance, 753; Interest and invest- 
ment, methods of apportioning death 
losses, 755-58; Apportionment for matu- 
rities and expenses,758-9; Net premium, 
760; Reserve valuations, 761; Lapses, 
762; Government of companies, 76 

Liquor tax, 573-74 

Liquor traffic, The Gothenburg System, 
688-89 

London. BETTERMENT CLAUSE OF THE 
LONDON IMPROVEMENT BILL, 453 


* Madison’s Journal,’’ new edition, note, 
961 
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Malthusianism, “Il malthusismo e i prob- 
lemisociale,’’ by V. Lebrecht, reviewed, 
990-92 

Manor, MEDIEVAL MANOR, TRANSLATION 
OF A TYPICAL EXTENT, 275-91. Character 
of manorial records, 275; Summary of 
Borley, 277; Translation of the text, 
279-91; General characteristics, 279; 
Free tenants, 281; Molmen, 281; Cus- 
tomary tenants, 282; Cotemen, 288 

Marginal utility, its scope, 369, 430 

Marine, The American, 694-95 

Mark. ‘The Markin Europe and Amer- 
ica,”’ by E. A. Bryan, note, 687 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY IN ANGLO- 

SAXON AND ANGLO-NORMAN LAW, 233- 
264. Laws of the German tribes, 233; 
Form of marriage, 234; Different kinds 
of property, 235; Power to control prop- 
erty, 238; Share of the widow, 240; 
Anglo-Saxon laws, wife’s property, 241; 
Wife’s powers, 247; The widow, 249; 
Laws of the Normans, 250; Origin of 
common law dower, 255; Removal in 
recent times of common law restric- 
tions, 261 

Maryland. ‘Studies in the Civil, Social 
and Ecclesiastical History of Early 

Maryland,” by T. C, Gambrall, re- 
viewed, 324-25 

Massachusetts. See Religious toleration. 

Mayor, powers of, 870-71 

Method of political science, 153, 159 

Michigan Political Science Association, 

199 


Minority rule, 449 

Monographs, family, 13, 40, 304, 624 et 
seq. 

Monopolies. See Taxation, Relation of, 
to Monopolies. 

Monetary Conference of 1892, Analysis 
of address by R. P. Fulkner on, 950 et 
sec 

Money. BULLION NOTES AND AN ELASTIC 
CURRENCY, 299-301. Details of the pro- 
posal, 299; Relation to prices, 300 

INDIAN CURRENCY, 493-528. Depres- 
sion of trade since 1873, when 
France abandoned bimetallism ,493- 
4; Disturbance greater in England 
than India, 495; Confusion due to 
neglect of common ratio between 
gold and silver, 496; France main- 
tained bimetallic system, 1803-1873, 
497, note; History of ratio in Eu- 
rope and United States, 497-8 ; His- 
tory of Indian currency, 499 et seq.; 
Demand for gold currency in India 
since 1862, 501; Report of commis- 
sion of 1866, 502; Gold has appre- 
ciated, 503; Paris monetary confer- 
ence, 503 et seq.; Demand for 
double standard, 507; Fall in gold 
prices not due to improvements, 
507-9 (notes); Report of govern- 
ment of India, 1886, and demand 
for international agreement, 508- 
11; Report of Royal commission 
appointed, 1886, 512-14; Brussels 
conference, 516-17; Situation of 
India, 518-19; Suspension of silver 
coinage, 520-22; Results. 523-25; 


Counterfeiting, 527; Double stand- 
ard accords with economic law, 
528 

“Das internationale Wihrungsprob- 
lem und dessen Lésung ’’ von The- 
odor Hertzka, reviewed, 179-81 

“THe MONETARY SITUATION IN GER- 
MANY, 61-81. The currency of Ger- 
many, 61; Paper money, 63; Con- 
fusion of money before 1870, 66; 
Advocates of the gold standard, 
70; Sales of silver, 71; Legends of 
the bimetallists, 74; Germany suf- 
fers little from silver depreciation, 
78; Bimetallism impracticable 
without restricting production, 79 ; 
Military interests, 80 

MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUE, 966- 

69. Money measures value, 966; 
Criticism of Walker's position, 967 ; 
Analogy between value and weight, 
968 


Proposals by Professor Walras, 336 
“The Silver Situation in the United 
States,’’ by F. W. Taussig, reviewed, 
179-81 
THE Use’ OF SILVER AS MONEY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 91-149. Im- 
portance of historical study of 
silver, 91; Early history of the 
mint, 93; Hamilton’s coinage re- 
port, 95; Its bimetallic character, 
99; Observance of the law, 101; 
Bank currency, 103 ; Second United 
States Bank, 104; Coinage act of 
1834, 107 ; Need of a national cur- 
rency, 110; Adoption of ratio 16 to 
1, 111; Fractional currency, 116; 
State of currency afier the war, 
121; Act of 1873, 122; The silver 
question at this period, 125; Later 
silver legislation, 132; Statistical 
tables, 133 
Mortgages. A DECADE OF MORTGAGES, 
904-918. Amount of mortgages, 904-5; 
Acre and lot mortgages compared, 905 ; 
Per capita ratios, 906-7; Limits of en- 
cumbrance, 908; Increase in decade, 
1280-90, 909-10 ; Causes of increase, 911- 
13; Are mortgages signs of prosperity, 
913; Interests charge, 914-15; Geo- 
graphical concentration, 916; North 
and South compared, 917 
Ou crops, 267 
Municipal finance. See Finance. 
Municipal government. Administration 
of Berlin, Analysis of address by L. 
S. Rowe on, 953-64 
“Bibliography of Municipal Govern- 
ment in the United States,’’ by F. 
H. Hodder, note, 490 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
Goop City GOVERNMENT, heid in 
1894, 850-56 
THE PROBLEMS OF MUNICIPAL Govy- 
ERNMENT, 857-882. City of New 
York typical, 857; Rulers chosen 
by a minority of voters, 858; Neces- 
sity of permanent reform, 859 ; Pre- 
dominance of New York in the 
legislature, 859-60; History of the 
government of New York, 861 et 
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seq.; Relation of legislators to the 
city government, 863 et seq.; Char- 
acter of the city ‘ bosses,”’ 866-7; 
Tilden’s attempts at reform, 868-9; 
Increased powers of the mayor, 
870; Results, 871-4 ; Administration 
of petty justice, 874-5; Growth of 
cities inevitable, 876-8; Disastrous 
effects of voting on party lines, 
879-80 ; Growth of municipal spirit 
essential, 881-2 

“A Study in Municipal Government: 
The Corporation of Berlin,” by J. 
Pollard, note, 489 

Municipal law, detined, 738-39 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION, 454 

“Negro in the District of Columbia, 
The,” by Edw. Ingle, note, 488-89 

New England. See Farmers’ Movement. | 

New York. See Taxation. | 

New York City, History of government | 
of, 857 et seq. 


Origin of the State, 594-95 | 
| 
| 


Paleography, ‘Dell’ abbreviature nella 
Paleogratia Latina,’ di Z. Volta, re- 
viewed, 185-86 

Paper money in Germany, 63 | 

Paris, Monetary Conference at, 503 et | 
seq. 

Pedagogies, 487 

People’s banks. See Banks. 

Personal Notes, 165-66, 306-15; 456-67; 647- 
60; 810-15; 975-78 

Philosophy. “Darwin ana Hegel and 
other Philosophical Studies,’’ by i 
Ritchie, reviewed, 838-40 

Pluralities, evils of, 899 et seq. | 

Political and Social Science Congress in 
1893, 197 

Political Economy, Definition of econom- 
ics, 983-54 

“Domestic Economy,” by F. T. Paul, 
note, 1002 | 

“Die Entstehung der Volkswirth- 
schaft,”’ by K. “Biicher, reviewed, 
979-81 

“Grundriss der politischen Oekono- 
mie,” 1 Band “Allgemeine Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre,”” von E. von 
Philippovich, reviewed, 168-79 

‘*A History of the Theories of Pro- 
duction and Distribution in En- 
glish Political Economy from 1776 
to 1818," by E. Cannan, reviewed, 
317-21 

THE IDEA OF JUSTICEIN POLITICAL 
Economy, 697-737. Problem of jus- 
tice in distribution of wealth, 697- 
99; Justice based upon classification 
only the like are treated alike, 700- 
704; Influence of social groups and 
of convention on the idea of jus- 
tice, 705-11; Justice can apply only 
to distribution as determined by 
man, 713-16: Effects of legal insti- 
tutions, 717-18; Feeling of solidar- 
ity, 719-20; Qualities serving com- 
mon objects most highly esteemed, 


721-2; Influence of the Ideal in 

progress, ,723-4; Role played of 

custom and legislation, 724-28; Jus- 
tice in trade, 729-30; Problem of 

Reforming Legislation, 731-33; 

Function of the State, 734; Concep- 

tion of justice grows out of pro- 

cesses of our soul and must influ- 

ence economic life, 736 

Introduction to the Study of Politi- 

cal Economy,” by L. Cossa, re- 

viewed, 981-82 

“Outlines of Ex economies,” by R. T. 
Ely, reviewed, 484-88 

PROGRESS OF Economic IDEAS IN 
FRANCE, 1-33. Classical or ortho- 
dox school, 3; Premises of the class- 
ical economy, 5; Character of eco- 
nomic law, 7; Individualism, 8; 
Early socialism, 9; Protectionism, 
12; The family monograph, 13; In- 
fluence of foreign thought, 15; 
Later socialism, 16; German eco- 
nomics, 17; Lack of writers in 
France, 21 ; Academic positions, 22 ; 
News of the reaction in France, 
24; Catholic economists, 28 

Recent French Economic Publica- 
tions, 1005-8 

See Charity. 

See also Malthusianism. 

Political Ethics. THe PoLiticaL 
OF HERBERT SPENCER, 582-619. Reac- 
tionary character of Spencer's later 
writings, 582-3; His writings on_polit- 
ical ethics enumerated, 583-5; Concil- 
iation of altruism and e oism, 586 ; 
Inductions of ethics, 588; 
negative and positive, 589-92 ; Social 
ethics, 593 et seq.; ‘“‘ Law of equai free- 
dom,” criticized, 593-4; Origin and 
functions of state, 594; Analogy be- 
tween society and living organism, 
595-7 ; Spencer’s neglect of psycholo i- 
cal elements, 598-9; Biological ele- 
ments over-emphasized, 600-1 ; Appre- 
hension of government interference, 
602-3; Governmental failures exagger- 
ated, 604-5; Government now reflects 
society, 606; New governmental prob- 
lems, 607-9; Spencer’s fear of social- 
isin, 610-12; Various inconsistencies, 
613-17 ; Discouraging characterof Spen- 
cer’s speculations, 618-19 

Polities, An Old Master and other 
Political Essays,’ ’ by Woodrow Wilson, 
reviewed, 682-84 

Poverty. Modes of investigating, 39; 
Causes of, 46; Remedies, 53 

Precious metals. See Currency. 

Price, 337, 345; Theory of See Value. 

Proceedings of the Academy, 150-104; 
918-967 

Profits. See Interest. 

Property. See Married Women. 

Protection. “ Protezionismo Americano,” 
per U. Rabbeno, reviewed, 476-80 

Protection doctrines in France, 12 
Spencer's, defence of, 607 et seq 

Providence, R.I. ‘‘ Early Records of the 
Town of Providence,’ by H. Rogers 
et al., reviewed, 825-6 
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Railroads, 
the World’s Railway Commerce Con- 
gress,”’ reviewed, 995-98 

“American Railroads as Invest- 
ments,” by S. F. Van Oss, reviewed, 
995-97 

“Compendium of Transportation 


Theories,” by C. C. MecUain, re- 
viewed, 995-98 
Ratio of 16 to 1, 111. 
Referendum, 452 
“The Referendum in America,” by 
E, P. Oberholtzer, reviewed, 673-75 
Reform sociale, 620 
Religious toleration. 
its Historians ang its History,’’ by C. 
Adams, reviewed, 816-18 
Representation in early States, 204 
Proportional Representation Con- 
gress, 196, 448 
Revenues, Federal. See Income tax. 
Rhode Island. “ Development of the 
Nominating Convention in R.1.,” by 
N. Andrews, note, 1003 


Massachusetts 


Sanitary supervision, disadvantages of, 
600-1 


SAVINGS BANK, A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL, 
297-99. Money deposited in building 
and loan associations, 297; results, 298 

See School Savings Banks. 

Scholarships in political and social 
science, 314-15, 467 

School of Applied Ethics, 198 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS, 972-74 
See Savings Banks. 

Schools, Municipal control of, 961-62 

Science sociale, La. See Sociology. 

Separation of powers, 884 et seq. 

Shipping, American, 694-95 

‘“‘American Marine,’’ by W. W. Bates, 
reviewed, 468-70 

Silver. ‘‘The Future of Silver,’’ by E. 

Suess, reviewed, 994-95. 
See Money. 

Slavery. “History of Slavery in Con- 
necticut,” by B. C. Steiner, note, 1003-4 
“Social Contract,’’ by Rousseau, transla- 

tion of, note, 691-92 

Social Democracy “ Die Naturwissen- 
schaft und die Social-demokratische 
Theorie,” by H. E. Ziegler, 998-99 

Socialism, 9, 16 

* Kritik des Socialismus,”’ von L. Fe- 
lix, reviewed, 827-29 

“The Labor Movement,” by L. T. 
Hobhouse, reviewed, 827-29 

“Socialism and the American 
Spirit,” by N. P. Gilman, reviewed, 
187-90 

“Socialism from Genesis to Revela- 
tion,” by F. M. Sprague, reviewed, 
187-90 

“Socialism, Its Growth and Out- 
come,” by Morris and Bax, re- 
viewed, 834-35 

Spencer’s attitude towards Socialism, 
608 et seq. 

Society, ADAPTION OF SOCIETY TO ITS 
ENVIRONMENT, 529-556. Broader con- 
ception of economics, 529. Progress is 
increased happiness, 530; “Absolute’’ 


** Addresses delivered before | 
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and “ positive” utility, 531; Surplus of 
pleasure and methods of producing 
this, 582-3; Nature of physica! environ- 
ment and causes of change, 534; Effect 
of a change in pleasure derived from 
goods, 536-7; Classification of subjec- 
tive changes, 539 et seq.; Formation 
of complements of goods increases 
pleasure, 541-44; Production of 8 
with less effort, 544-48; Creation of new 
capacities for pleasure, 549-554; Func- 
tion of the economist, 556 

SocieTY OF SocIAL Economy, ANNUAI. 
CONGRESS, 302-305. Conceptions of law 
and social economy, 302; Prizes for 
ae virtue, 303; For monographs, 


Sociology. “An Introduction to the 
Study of the Dependent, Defective and 
Delinquent Classes,” by C. R. Hender- 
son, reviewed, 666-67. 

FAILURE OF BIOLOGIC SOCIOLOGY, 919- 
947. Strength and weakness of bi- 
ologic writers illustrated in Ward’s 
“Psychic Factors of Civilization,”’ 
919; Conception of sociology held 


by economists and biologists, 919- 
21; Psychology and nysiol 
not rightly differentia by Ward, 


922-23; Biology has created miscon- 
ceptions of social phenomena, 
924-25; Methods of reasoning proper 
to biology and economics, 926-32; 
Ward's reasoning in economics and 
psychology erroneous, 928-31; Indi- 
vidual and social environment 
933-44; Adjustment to local an 
general environment, 939-41; Hier- 
archy of the sciences, 945-47; So- 
ciology rests on economics, 947 

“Les Lois Sociologiques,’’ by G. de 
Greef, note, 1002 

La SCIENCE SOCIALE, 620-46. Two 
classes of adherents to Le Play’s 
system, 620-21; Le Play’s method 
of observation, 622-24; System of 
monographs and its defects, 624-32; 
New monographic system of De 
Tourville, 633-34; Explanation of 
terminology and classification, 635- 
42; Le Play’s conception of the fam- 
ily, 643-44; False view of the U.&., 
644-45 

Southern States. See Agriculture. 

“Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language,” reviewed, 982-85 

Standard of deferred payments, 969 et 
seq. 

State, functions of, 151 et seq. 

State Government. THE REFORM OF OUR 
STATE GOVERNMENTS, 885-903. Methods 
of amending constitution, 883; Impor- 
tance of the State government, -86; 
Preponderance of legislative power, 
886-88; Efforts to limit legislative activ- 
ity, 889-91; Difficulty of separating leg- 
islative from executive powers, 891-2; 
The veto, 893; Methods of choosing 
officials, 894-96; Congress and the Cabi- 
net, 897-8: Election by pluralities, 899; 
suggested amendments to constitution 
of New York, 901-3 
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State interference, inefficiency of, 156 
States, American. Sce Constitution. 
Statistics, French works on, 1008 
Vital, 295 
Street car system in Berlin, 956-57 
Surplus, distribution of objective, 387; 
division of subjective, 391 
Switzerland. Schweizerische Bliitter far 
Wirtschafis- und Socialpolitik, 490 
Constitutional amendment on slaugh- 
ter of animals, 492 


Tariff. ‘Duties on Wool,” by F. W. 
Taussig, note, 693 
“State Papers and Speeches on the 
Tariff,” reviewed, 181-83 
“The Tariff Controversy in the 
United States, 1798-1833,’ by O. L. 
Elliott, reviewed, 181-83 
Taxation. THE PENNSYLVANIA TAX Con- 
FERENCE, 805-9. 
** Report of Counsel to Revise the tax 
laws of the State of New York,”’ by 
C. A. Collin and J. N. Fiero, re- 
viewed, 675-76 
‘*Report of Joint Committee of Sen- 
ate and Assembly relative to Taxa- 
tion,”’ reviewed, 675-76 
RELATION OF TAXATION TO MONOPO- 
LIES, 764-89. A problem in distribu- 
tion, 764; Must be treated deductive- 
ly, 765; The laws of distribution sta- 
ted, 766; The shares in distribution 
illustrated, 767-69; Distribution ‘of 
the free surplus, 769-71; Monop- 
oly defined, 771; Subjective and 
objective bases of monopolies, 771- 
73; ‘ Fixed surplus,’ 773-74; Mo- 
nopolies classified and discussed, 
774-80; Means of excluding or re- 
stricting competition, 778; Exclu- 
sive monopoliesc ain free surplus 
and permanent vurdens, 779-82; 
Monopolies classified in relation 
to taxation, 783; Taxes classified, 
784; The source and object of fiscal 
taxes, 785; Direct and indirect fis- 
cal taxes discussed, 785-89; Ethical 
bearings, 787-88 
“ Syst@mes generaux d’impots” by 
R. Stourm, note, 1005 
TAXATION OF LARGE ESTATES, 82-90. 
Large fortunes a public menace, 
81; Difficulties of testamentary dis- 
positions, 83; Public administra- 
tion of charitable trusts, 84 ; Pro- 
posed legislation, 85 
See Income tax. 
Temperance question. See Liquor traffic. 


Tenaniry. Sce Manor. 

Ticino representation system, 450 

Tobacco tax, 573 et seq. 

TOTAL UTILITY STANDARD OF DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS, 425-441. Problem of de- 
ferred payments, 425; Standards pro- 
posed, 427; Limitation of marginal 
utility to the market, 430; Relation to 
total wealth, 434; Total utility the true 
basis, 437 

Tramps, Consular reports on, note, 690 

Transportation. See Railroads. 

Treasury, Independent. “The History, 
Organization and Influence of the 
Independent Treasury of the U. &.,” 
by D. Kinley, reviewed, 668-70 


United States, History of “‘ The United 
States,” by Goldwin Smith, reviewed, 
676-77 

See American 

University Extension, Summer School, 
1893, 193 
Summer School, 18% _ 846-48 

University instruction in France, 22 


Value. THE AUSTRIAN THEORY OF 
VALUE, 348-377. Controversy of the 
Schools, 348; Classical view of cost, 
349; Standpoint of engupes and 
society, 350; Elements of Cost, 352; 
Austrian view of cost, 356; Reduces 
cost and value, 357; Inconsistencies of 
treatment of cost, 359; [Importance of 
cost, 362; Capital in its relation to cost, 
363; Relation of marginal utility to 
cost, 365; Austrians explain exchange, 
but not production, 367; cost determines 
marginal utility by determining sup- 
ply, 369; Hence, marginal utility -s not 
decisive principle, 376 

Mathematical Investigations in the 
Theory of Value and Prices,”’ by I. 
Fisher, reviewed, 664-66 

See Money. 

Veto, 893 et seq. 


Wages, relation to price, 337 
“The Theory of Wages,’’ by H. M. 
Thompson, note, 692 
Wealth, estimate of, 424 
“The Distribution of Wealth,” by J. 
R. Commons, reviewed, 818-22 
‘‘Webster’s International Dictionary,” 
reviewed, 982-85 
“Women Wage Earners,” by H. Camp- 
bell, note, 688 
Wool, duties on. See Tariff. 
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OF THE 


American Academy of Political 


AND 


Social Science. 4 
Station B, Philadelphia. 


The Proceedings of the Ac*demy, together with Personal Notes, 
Book Reviews and Notes are published in the ANNALS. The principal 
papers which were submitted to the Academy and published in the 
ANNALS have also been reprinted in separate editions as given in the 


following list : 


July, 1890—June, 1893. 


No. 
1. Canada and the United States........... 
J. Bourtnor. 
An analysis of the Canadian Constitutional — 
and a comparison betwven it and the American Polity. 


2. Decay of State and Local 


3. Law of Wages and Interest ............ .35¢. 

J. B. Cuarx. 

A discussion of the manner in which capital deter- 
mines wages through its influence on products. 


4. Province of Sociology 

F. HL. Gippres. 

An explanation of the province of the science, the 

underlying conceptions of sociological theory and the 
spirit of sociological investigation. 


5. Instruction in Public Law and Eco- 
nomics in Germany 


Out of print in separate form. 
6. Railroad Passenger Fares in anger 
5e. 
J.J, 
An explanation of the Zone system as in use in 

Austria-Hungary. 

7, Origin of Connecticut Towns 
M. ANDREWS. 
A discussion of the question whether the constitution 
of 1639 was founded by the towns, a+ such, or by the 


people. This was the first written constitution in this 
country. 
8. The Original Package Case............... 15e. 


C. 8. Parrerson. 

A lawyer’s view of the Supreme Court decision. 

9. Original Features in the U.S. Constitu- 

tion 5e. 

J. H. 

An examination of the elements of the government 

as it was originally established, separating those 
which were created from the select‘ features. 

10. Historical ws. Deductive Pcliiical 


25e. | 


E. v. BokHM-BAWERK. | 


A defence of the Deductive Method, as having 


ual | 


No. 

il, Imstruction in Public Law 
Economics in Germany, I. ............... 35ec. 
An account of the methods of work and a complete 


list of the subjects announced for lectures in Political 
Economy and Public Law. 


12. The Austrian Economists.............. 25e. 

v. Borum-Bawerx. 

An account of the achievements and methods of 

the Austrian School, by one of its most eminent rep- 
resentatives. 


13. On the Conception of Soverignty 


A theoretical discussion of legal, political and 
nominal sovereignty. 


14. The Character of Villein Tenure...15c. 

W.J. AsHuey. 

An explanation of the position of the English laborer 
at the time of the Tudors. 


15. Critique of Wages Theortes ...........350e. 

Sruart Woop. 

A discussion of the various wage theories that have 
been held by economists, 


16. Railroad Passenger Tariffs in Austria 

5e. 

J.J. WerusRe.u. 

The more important provisions of the law, taken 

from the book of instructions issued by the Austrian 

Government for the use of the public and railway 
officials. 


17. Public Health and Municipal Govern- 

J. 8. 

Sctence, New York says: ‘The anthor sets forth in 

a clear way the proper municipal organization of 

health. Every city council in the country, as well as 
every citizen, should read this paper.” 


18. History, Theory and Technique of 
Statistics ...... $1.50. 


Translated into English by Roland P. Falkner. 
(Two parts. ) 
This is the most complete treatise on statistics 10 


Haims with its rival, the inductive, or historical | the German language, and the translation comes inte 
| a field which in English had bee : entirely unoccupied. 
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No. 
of a Written Constitution 
25c. 
“Wa. Morey 
The Constitution of the United States is shown to 
have been a legitimate development of the colonial 
constitution, which, in turn, has grown out of the 
original charters, 
20. Law of Nature .. eae 25e. 
M. Tayior. 
A defence of the doctrine held by the ane 
from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute 


21. On the Concept of Wealth ............. 25e. 

. A. TUTTLE. 

A definition of that which Mill called “the uni- 

versal popular notion of Wealth,’’ and an analysis of 
the concept underlying it. 


22. Compulsory Voting 25e 
Hous. 
A plan to compel every voter to exercise his right 
of suffrage under certain penalties provided by law, 
and discussed in this monograph. 


in Economics in Italy 

25e. 

R, P. 

An exhibit of the work done in economics in Italian 
universities. 


24. Social Sci A ia- 

tion.. 

} 

A report of the work of the Philadelphia Branch 

of the American Association for the Promotion of 

Social Science during its twenty years of existence 
from 1569. 


25. Handbook of the Academy........ $2.00. 

Contains a list of the membership at the date 
of publication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
Executive Committee, etc. 


26. In Memoriam. John Alexander 

F. N. 

A biographical sketch, with p rtrait, of the late 
Judge Jameson. 


27. Constitution of Mexico .................... 35e. 

Bernagp Moses. 

Translation of the text with an historical introduc- 
tion. 


. Land Transfer Reform . 15e. 

Jenks. 

A proposed wn of simplifying the method of trans- 
real estate 


Economic Basis of 15e. 

8. N. Parren. 

An argument in favor of Prohibition from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 


30. International eamnanntid for Mob In- 
juries 


An examination of the cases when a government is 
liable for injuries to foreign residents, with particular 
reference to the New Orleans affair in 1891. 


31. Political Science at Oxford .............. 15e. 

D. G. Rrrenie. 

A description of the work done at Oxford in Eco- 

momic and Political Science, and an exhibit of the 
courses for 1591. 


32. Recent Constitution-Making in the 

35c. 

F. N. Tuorpe. 

An analysis and comparison of the constitutions of 

the four new States, North and South Dakot«, Wash- 
inzton and Montana. 


33. Economics in Italy .................. 
Loria. 

A survey of the present tendencies of Italian econo- 
mists, and of the past development of the science 
i that country. 
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| No. 
| 34. Present Condition of the 


} 
An explanation of the communal system in Vogue in 


Russia, under which the peasants are now 
the »zr instead of serfs of the seigneurs. = 


35. Statistical Publications of th. 

States Government Untied 
| 


A description of the work of the different bureaus 
which issue statistical publications of any description. 


36. to the of the 
Academy .. Oe, 


Contains a list of ‘the escemions to membership in 
the Academy from April 15, 1891, to August 10, 1891. 


37. Congress and the Cabinet.............. 15e. 

GaMALigL Braprorp. 

A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats in 

Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in debate 

and answering such questions as the Congressmen 
may ask. 


38. Place of in the 


D. 
A defence of the party system. 


39. Recent Tendencies in the Reform of 
15e, 


Epw. P. Cueyney. 

The monograph shows that we are coming to recog- 

nive that land is not like other properties, but has 

intrinsic peculiarities which necessitate a certain 
degree of communistic control. 


40. Law-Making by Vote......25e. 

E, P. 

An examination into the number of times the 

Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has been used 
iu the United States. 


41. Neglected watts im the Theory of 
Socia . 


ism. 
The author gives reasons based on political econumy 
for the existing unrest that finds expression in the 
demands of the Socialists. 


42. Basis of the Demand for the Public 
Regulation of Industries .................... 25e. 


A defence of the theory that government regulation 
of private business is the best remedy for the existing 
evils of private monopvlies. 


43. Study of the Science of Munici 
GOVErMMeNE 


The author advocates the establishment of colleges 
for the training of men for the public service, just as 
the Government School at West Point trains officers 
forthe army. Under such a method our offices would 


be held by men who had a thorough knowledge of 
political and administrative science. 


44. Political Organization of a Modern 
Municipality 15e. 


Dr. Lewis claims that the reasor of the present poor 
administration of municipal affairs lies largely in the 
fact that National affairs obtrude themselves too much 
into local politics. 

45. International Arbitration . 25 
L. Lomo. 

An argument for this mode of settling international 

quarrels. 


46. Jurispradence in American ate 


E. W. 
with 


A plea for better instruction in this subject, 
an outline of a model course. 
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No. 
47. Instruction in French Universities 
— 
xposition of the system of Faculties in vogue 
with a brief history of the higher 
educational system from the time of Napoleon to the 
present. It a.so explains the new system of universi- 
ties which is being advocated. 


48. Graziani’s Economic Theory of 
15e. 


Sruarr Woup. 
An analysis of the economy of machines, taking 
Prof, Graziani’s work as a basis for the discussion. 


49. Ethical Training in the Public 

Cuas. De Garmo. 

An argument to show that the public school can be 

made an impo: tant factor in the moral development of 
the scholars. 


BO, Theory Of Value 25e. 


A scientific explanation of the theory of value as 
held by the Austrian School. 
51. Basis of 
Dwicnt M. Lowrey. 
A criticism of Henry George's theory of interest. 
After showing ti:at this theory is not true, Mr. Lowrey 
points out what he thinks is the true basis of iuterest. 
5%. Electric Street Lighting in a 
M. A. MikKELsEN. 
An explanation of Chicaco’s excellent, but cheap, 
system of lighting her streets. 
53. Party Government.......... Ze. 
C. RicHarpson. 
An attack on the idea that devotion to party is a 
political virtue. 
54. Proportional Representation........ 15e. 
Joun R. Commons. 
A plan to secure representatiou for the minority as 


well as for the majority party. 
55. Australian System of Voting in oo 
R. H. Dana. 


Shows how much State politics have been benefited 
by the adoption of this system. 
56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891............. 25e. 


doing #0, gives an explanation of the Australian 
System 


57. A Third 

Epwarp P. 

The author endeavors to prove that we are about to 

undergo a third revolution, which will be, as he shows, 
an economic revolution. 

58. River and Harbor Bills................... 35e. 

E. R Jonnson. 

A defence of river and harbor appropriations, show- 

ing how much benefit they have brought to the 

country 


59. Indian Education 
F. W. BLackMar. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation for the 

Indian is to educate all the Indian children, teaching 

each some practical trade or profession, and after they 

are educated not to send them back to the ieservation. 

60. Cabinet Government tn the United 

Freeman Snow. 
A reply to the arcuments which have been advanced 
in favor of adopting in the United States a form of 

Cabinet Government as known abroad. Cabinet 

Government would be not only unconstitutional, but 

, a8 Prof. Snow proves, highly undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks...................... Se. 
Sara L. OBeRHoLrzen. 
What and low numerous they are, what they have 
end what they will accomplish. 
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No. 


62. Patten’s Dynamic Economies. .....15¢, 
Joun B. 

Prof. Clark explains this late system of political 
economy, taking Prof. Patten’s reve..t book as a basis 


63. Geometrical Theory of the Deter- 

Mimation Of Prices 

Leon WALRas 

The author presents a geometric picture of the 
causation of all prices. 


64. Economic Causes of Moral Progress 

8. N. Patrey. 

An attempt to show the causes of mural progress 
through a comparison with economic progress. 


65. Sir Wm. Temple on the Origin and 

Nature of Government ........................ 25e. 

F. I. Herriort. 

A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on govern- 
ment. 


66. Influence on Business of the Indepen- 

Davin Kiney. 

Shows the great dangers to the financial stability of 

the country that are inherent in the ‘‘ Sub-treasury ” 
system. 


67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics...15¢. 

J. H. 

A discussion of the science of politics and the 

theories current in that science. Prof. Sidgwick’s 
recent work is taken as a basis for the discussion. 


68. Preventive Legislation in Relation to 

15e. 

Cc. H. Reeve. 

A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 


69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth on 
35e. 
Smarr. 
An exposition of the effects of the consumption of 
wealth, with an argument for the socializing of 
consumption and throwing wide the doors of wealth, 
that humanity may enter in and enjoy much of what 
the individual now consumes in solitude, 


70. Standard of Deferred Payments ...15c. 


DWARD A. Ross, 

A scientific detence of bimetallism. 
71. Parliamentary Procedure ............... 
Jesse Macy 


An explanation of the difference between 
English and American systems. 


72. Social Work at the Krupp Foundries 


R. 
An explanation of the work that has been done at 
these foundries to better the condition of the laborers, 


73. Local Government of County Com- 
munities in Prussia 
Conrap Bornuak. 
An examination from an historical and a political 
point of view of the character of the reforms which 
were brought about in Prussia by the passage, in 1891, 
of two local government acts, which put an end to the 
last remains of the feudal system. 


8. N. Parren. 

The purpose of this paper is to make the reader 
more conscious of the contrasts involved in the 
development of the two radically different ways of 
investigating economic phenomena, whether as a 
theory of prosperity or as a theoiy of distribution 
aud value. 


| 75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland. 


W. Mitiiet 
The paper shows what has been done in that country 


| along other lines than thosé of prohibition, toward 


preventing the misuse of intoxicating drinks. 
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No. 
76. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of 


Epw. A. Ross. 
A résumé of the subject of taxation, taking Prof. 
Seligman’s recent book as a basis for the discussion. 
77. en | Basis of Social Econo- 
F, Warp. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between that system of pulitical ecomomy 
which is based upon the actions of the human animal 
and that system which is based upon the actions of 
the rational man. 
78. Theory of Final Utility in its Re- 
lation to the Standard of Deferred Pay- 


25e. 
L. 58 


A study of the relation of the theory of final utility 
to money i in general and the standarJ of deferred P. ay- 
ment in particular, followed by a criticism of P rof. 
Rosa’ paper on the ‘Standard of Deferred Payments. 
79. Constitution of Colombia ..............50c. 

Moses. 

Translation of the text, with an historical introduc- 
tion. 

80. National and State Banks.............. Zhe. 
Horace Wuite. 

A plan for continuing the national bank-note system, 
without bond security. 

81. American Banking and the Money 


Supply of the 
M. D. HaRrer. 


A brief sketch of American banking history with 
an outlook into the future, followed by a plan for re- 
organizing the national banking system. 

82. State and National Bank Circulation 
“A. B. 

An argument against issuing circulation notes 
without U.S. bonds or other choice securities as their 
basis. 

83. Banking System—Old and ae 15e. 

. H. WALKER. 

A plea for the adoption of the banking system out- 
lined in Mr Walker’s bill before Congress. 

84. Basis of Security for National Bank 


Henry Bacon. 


A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 
system 
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No. 
85. Surplus Gains of Labor...................15e 
J. B. Crank. 
An argument to show that the laborer does not realize 


| a surplus gain from the last labor performed in @ 


natural working-day. 


86. Constitutional and O mic 
France, 1875-1889 .. 
Translation of the text, with an historical introduc- 
tion and notes. 


87. Relation of the State to Education 
in England and America..................... 
Isaac SHARPLEsS, 
A comparison between the English educational 
system and the American, with special reference to 
the purt taken by the government in regulating the 
sy stem. 


88. Our Failures in Govern- 

ment .......... .. 

A comparison between English and American 
municipal government. 


89. Cost and 25e, 

Simon N, Parren. 

Contrasts the two terms and the ideas they should 
convey. A continuation of No. 74. 


90. Home Rale for our American Cities 


P. 

An argument against the creation and constant 

amendment of city charters by State Legislatures. 

In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities control 

themselves uvder a general constitutional clause, 

permitting them to adopt and amend their own 
charters by popular election. 


91. Relation of Economic Conditions to 

the Causes of Crime......... ..25e, 

CARROLL D. 

A study of the beiring economic conditions have 

upon crime, followed by suggestions of plans, which 
if adopted will lessen crime. 


| 92. Nature of the Federal State............. 25e. 


E. V. Ropuyson. 
An argument to show that the Federal is alone the 


' truly stable State, since it alone is built upon the 


eternal rock of natural law. 


THE BANKING QUESTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Publications Nos. 80-84 and the report of the Discussion of the Banking Question 
at the Seventeenth Scientific Session of the Academy have been 
issued together in a special edition under the above title. 


Price, $1.00. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Macmillan & Co,’s Pusuicarions. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By C. ELLIS STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Edin. 12mo, $1.50, net. 


Mrs. Green’s New Work: 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. 


By Mrs. JOHN RICHARD GREEN, author of ‘ Henry the Second,”’ in 
the Twelve English Statesmen Series. 2 vols., 8vo, £5.00, net. 


European History. Period V. A. D. 1598-1715. 


By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Soul’s College and Tutor of 

Keble College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.40, net. 
Already Published. PERIOD I., A.D. 476-918. By Charles OMAN, M.A. $1.75, net. 
PERIOD VIL. A.D. 1789-1815. By H.MorSE STEPHENS, M.A.  §1 40, net. 


In the Press. Volume II. of the New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 
of the Right Hon. James Bryce’s Great Work : 


The American Commonwealth. 
By the RIGHT HON. JAMES BrycE, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman 
Empire’’; M. P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes, large 12mo. Third Edition, 


revised throughout, and for the greater part rewritten. Vol. I, $1.75, net. 
Vol. the press. 


“*In no other book is the same field covered so succinctly and well.””"—7he Sun. 


Now Ready. The Fourth Edition of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Brilliant Work : 


The United States. An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 


By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., author of ‘“‘ Canada and the Canadian Ques- 
tion,’ etc. With Map. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


By a New Writer : 


Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN Kipp. 8vo, price, $2.50. 
“In his treatise on Social Evolution, Mr. Benjamin Kidd gives us a work of true philo- 
sophic insight and value. . . .@ luminous study which is always as interesting as it is 


Press. 


Now Ready. Thirty-First Annual Publication. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the year 
1894. Edited by J. Scorr KELTIrF, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. Revised after official returns. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,66 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS, 


A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
EXPOSITION OF ITS PRINCIPLES. 


By ERNST MACH, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Prague. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by THomas J. McCorMAcx. 
260 Cuts. 534 Pages. Half Morocco, Gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


As a history of mechanics, the work is admirable.— 7he Nation, New York. 


One of the classics in the department of science to which it relates. . . . A contribution 
of permanent value to science.— Manufacturer and Builder, New York. 

We regard it as a masterly book, such as can be adopted with great advantage as part of any 
course in physics... . To any one who feels that he does not know as much as he ought to 
about physics we can commend it most heartily as a scholarly and able treatise which he will find 
both interesting and profitable—A. M. Wellington in Enginecring News, New York. 

The book, setting forth as it does the element of its subjects with a lucidity, clearness, and 
force unknown in the mathematical textbooks, is admirably fitted to serve students as an intro- 
duction on historical lines to the principles of mechanical science; and this business-like renderi 
of the treatise deserves the attention of both teachers and students of this important beunch of 
knowledge.—Canadian Mining and Mechanical Review, ttawa, Canada. 

A critical and historical survey of the growth of mechanical principles, from the attempts to 
establish the law of the lever to the development of the Calculus of Variations. Even practical 
mathematicians will largely benefit by going carefully through the book, for typical problems are 
solved in such a variety of ways to illustrate various principles that they can hardly help gaining 
broader views of familiar processes. An excellent book, admirably illustrated.— 7he Literary 
World, London, England. 

This is a treatise, not upon the application of the principles of mechanics, but upon 
mechanics considered as one of the physical sciences. We may say that the aim to provide such 
a work has been carried out with conspicuous success, and those who are curious to learn how 
the principles of mechanics have been evolved, from what source they take their origin, and 
how far they can be deemed of positive and permanent value, will find Dr. Mach’s able treatise 
entrancingly interesting. . . . The book is a remarkable one in many respects, while the 
mixture of history with the latest scientific principles and absolute mathematical deductions makes 
it exceedingly attractive.— Mechanical World, Manchester and London, England. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 


BY 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 


MA.,LL D.,F R.S HONORARY FELLOW OF GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The reader of this work cannot fail to gain a more comprehensive view of the general theory of Weismann- 
ism and its relations to brological problems, and will appreciate from this ciscussion, better than from the 
writings of Weismann himself, the significance of the final position adopted by Weismann.~ Scfence, New York. 

Cloth, gilt top, witn portrait of Prof. Weismann, 36 pages, $1.00. 


PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr, PAUL CARUS. 


While the book is not addressed primarily to beginners who look about for a suitable textbook, never- 
theless the uninitiated will find it an admirable introduction to philosophical research. The young student who 
peruses its pages will not be perplexed by the wonted jargon of the schools, the style and the presentation 
of the subject are happily destitute of the unintelligible technical phraseology and method falsely supposed to 
contribute learned ornament to philosophical disquisition.—/st, Chicago. 2.40 pages, $1.00. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
770 MONON BUILDING, 324 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


American Economic Association. 


The Association, organized in 1885, is now entering the ninth 
volume of its publications. Fifty numbers have been issued, including 
valuable monographs on a large variety of economic and social topics by 
the best scientific thinkers along these lines. The following are the most 
recent publications of the series : 


bution Volume VIII. (1893). 
of any Nos. 2 and 3. The Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By MAR- 
Tio Cus T. REYNOLDS, M.A. 132 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Nos. 4 and 5. Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By EMILY 
and 
qo GREENE BALCH, A.B. 179 pages. Price, $1.00. 
ach No. 6. 
abe THE FIRST STAGES OF THE TARIFF POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ms are By WILLIAM HILL, A. M., 
wap INSTRUCTOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


A painstaking and scientific examination of the development of our present tariff 
system out of that of the colonies, including especially a valuable discussion of the 


cca aims of the framers of the constitution regarding the tariff. The book is of special 
m how interest both to economists and practical politicians. 
a Volume IX. (1894), Nos. 1 and 2. 
mak 
. PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


By Professor EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
of Columbia College. 


This is the latest work of this well-known student of finance. It is the only 
scientific work treating this important subject in English and the most thorough and 
recent by any author. Professor Seligman makes a thorough historical study of the 

ractice of progressive taxation as weil as of the theories concerning its justice, as a 


om the basis for his own theory and for the discussion as to the application of progression to 
American taxation. 

222 pages. Price, paper, $1.00. A special CLOTH EDITION of this monograph 

has also been issued. Price, $1.50. 

Six numbers issued yearly. Annual membership fee, $3.00. Life 
, never: membership, $50.00. Subscription, $4.00. 
= Send for full list of publications and other particulars. Address all 
pone to orders and inquiries to 

Secretary American Economic Association, 
7 ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


II, 


III. 


III. 


EDITED BY THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Numbers marked * can no longer be supplied separately. 


VOLUME I. 


Our Divorce Problem: A Study in Statistics.* 
By Walter Wileon, PR. D. .. . Price, 50 cents, 
History of Tariff Administration in the United States, from 
Colonial Times to the McKiuley Administration Bill.* 


By John Dean Goss, Ph.D. . ......-. - . « Price, 50 cents, 
History of Municipal Land Ownership on Menbotten Island.* 

By George Ashton Black, Ph.D. .. ... Price, 50 cents, 
Financial History of Massachusetts, 

VOLUME Il. 

The Economics of the Russian Village. 

By Isaac A. Hourwich, Ph.D. ...-.....220-s Price, $1.00. 
Bankruptcy: A Study in Comparative Legislation. 

By Samuel W. Dunscomb, Jr.. Ph.D. ........ Price, 75 cents. 
Special Assessments: A Study of ar Finance. 

By Victor Rosewater, Ph.D. ...- Price, 75 cents, 


VOLUME Ill. 


History of Elections in American Colonies. 


By Cortlandt F. Bishop, Ph.D. . Price, $1.50. 
Vol. IIL., No. 1, 297 pp., may also be obtained bound for $2.00, 
The Commercial Policy of England towards the American 
Colonies. By George L. Beer, A.M....-.. Price, $1.00, 
VOLUME IV. 

Financial History of Virginia. By W. Z. Ripley, Ph. D., Price, 75 cents. 

The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, Ph. D., Price, 75 cents. 
History of Taxation in Vermont. 


Other Numbers will be Announced Hereafter, 


Vols. |, to IV. Complete, each, $2.00. Bound, $2.50. 


For further elas Professor EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
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The City Government of Philadelphia. 


A STUDY IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
PREPARED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR CLASS IN THE 


Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, 


With an Introduction by Epmunp J. Jamas, Ph.D., 
Professor of Public Finance and Administration in the Wharton School. 


‘‘ Philadelphia is a city which has, perhaps more conspicuously than any other, 
adopted the principle of concentrating executive responsibility, and hence the publi- 
cation of articles on the various departments of the Philadelphia local government, 
prepared by the members of the Senior Class in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, is of interest in this connection.”’—Repudlican, Springfield, Mass. 


“If this volume could be accepted as a sample of the political studies pursued in 
any considerable number of the American Colleges, we should have good hope for 
the country.”’—/ndependent, New York. 


300 pages, octavo. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


The Referendum in America 


A Discussion OF LAW-MAKING BY POPULAR VOTE. 


By Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 


An investigation into the origin and growth in the United States of that popular 
governmental principle known in Switzerland as the referendum. Both English and 
American writers have spoken of the referendum as a principle only used in Switzer- 
land, but it is shown in this volume that in America we have already had much 
experience with the referendum, and that, in every State in the Union, in the country, 
the city, the township and the school-district, we employ, and in New England have 
employed since the Revolution, this same popular political principle. 


225 pages, octavo. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A LIST OF PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILA., PA. 
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By an arrangement just made with the Publishers, 
Prof. Lester F. Ward’s most recent work on 


THE 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, 


The retail price of which (1 vol. of 369 pages) is $2.00, 
will be furnished to members of the Academy 
for $1.30 a copy. 


This work is an original contribution to both psychology and sociology, and is, in fact, a 
combination of those two departments of science. It is the first attempt that has been made 
to show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings of mind in social phenomena. 
It has hitherto been customary with those who recognize the operations of law in human affairs 
to compare them with those taking place under the dominion of vital forces. Sociology has 
been made a department of biology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 
laws of production, distribution and consumption have been likened to the processes of nutrition, 
circulation and assimilation. Political economy has thus gained the name of “the dismal 
science” because it has been treated as mindless and soulless. Over against this purely 
physiological economy we now have fully set forth in this book a psychological economy, a 
philosophy of mind as the primary motive power of the world in all things above the level 
of animal life. 


The work appeals especially to the following classes of readers: 
Psychologists and special students of mind in all its departments. 
2. Sociologists and students of social science from whatever standpoint. 
3. Economists, the general students of the conditions of wealth and laws of trade and 
industry as well as the special students of the relations of the state in industrial action. 
4. Philosophers and thinkers who are interested in the broader problems of cosmology 
and evolution. 
Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and vegetable life. 
Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists and the thoughtful 
working-people of all trades and occupations. 


All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with the 
confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entire subject. 


Any member of the Academy who will send a money order 
or draft on New York, in favor of Ginn & Company, for $1.30 to 
the address below, will receive a copy of the work postpaid direct 
from the publishers. 

Each member is entitled to one copy at this rate. 


naySend a money order or draft on New York in favor of Ginn® 
Company, for $1.30, to 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LIBRAIRIE GUILLAUMIN et Cie., 14 rue Richelieu, Paris. 


NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE 


D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE 


PUBLIE SOUS LA DIRECTION DE 
M. LEON SAY, de 1’Académie francaise. 
ET DE 


M. JOSEPH CHAILLEY 
2 forts volumes grand in-8, brochés. 55 fr. | Demi-reliure veau ou chagrin . . 64 fr. 


AVENTURES DE GUERRE 


AU TEMPS DE LA REPUBLIQUE ET DU CONSULAT 
1791-1805 


Par MOREAU DE JONNES, Membre de l'Institut. 
AVEC UN® PREFACE PAR 34. LOM SAT, ve FRANCAISE. 


Pendant une Mission en Russie 
PREMIERE SERIE 
A TRAVERS L’ALLEMAGNE 
Par M. E. FOURNIER DE FLAIX 


LA SOCIRTE MODERNE et LA QUESTION SOCIALE 


Par BORIN-FORET, Avocat a la Cour d’appel 


Les BOURSES DU TRAVAIL 


Par G. DE MOLINARI 


Correspondant de 1’Institut, Rédacteur en chef du Journal des Economistes. 


DU MEME AUTEUR 
SCIENCE ET RELIGION 
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Revue de Droit International 


ET DE LEGISLATION COMPAREE. 


Rédacteur en chef, M. Epovarp Roun, 09 Avenue Louise. 


Sécretaire gérant, M. Paul, Hymans, /61 Rue du Tréne, 


TABLE DES MATIERES CONTENUES DANS 1A I LIVRAISON DU TOME XXVI, 18oq. 


La cinguidme conférence internationale des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge.—Compte 
rendu critique par M. J.-C. Buzzari. 

Le suffrage politique chez les principaux peuples civilisés, par M. HENRI Pascaup 
(Troisiéme article), 

Les relations monétaires entre la Flandre et l’ Angleterre jusqu’'au XVITI* sidcle, par 
M. ALPHONSE DE WITTE. 

Réflexions sur Pacquisition d'un immeuble par un Flat étranger, par M. GRORGES 
FLAISCHLEN. 


NOTICES DIVERSES: 


I, —Ordre du jour de la prochaine session de 1'Institute de droit international 
(a Paris, au mois de mars 1894), par M. Ep. R. 

II. —La nouvelle Société belge d’études coloniales, par M. Ep. R. 

III.—La fondation Holtzendorff. 


NOTICES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES : 


1.—De Maulde-la-Clavidre.—\La diplomatic au temps de Machiavel, par M. Ep. 
ENGELHARDT. 

2.—Richard Keen.—De la contrebande de guerre et des transports interdits aux 
neutres d’aprés les principes du droit international contemporain, par M. H. 
BROCHER DE LA FLECHERE. 

Emil Jettel_—Handbuch des internationalen Privat- und Strafrechts mit 
Riicksicht auf die Gesetzgebungen Oecsterreichs, Ungarns, Croatiens und 
Bosniens, par M. ERNEST LEHR. 

4.—D' D. Antonio S. de Bustamente y Sirven.—E\ orden publico, estudio de 
derecho internacional privado, par M. ERNEST LEHR, 

5.—Alexandre Braun, Th.-M. Hegener et Em, Verhees.—Traité pratique de droit 
civil allemand, par M. EDOUARD ROLIN. 

6.—D' Otto Mihlbrecht.—Uebersicht der gesammten staats- und rechtswissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur des Jahres 1892, par M. le D' GEFFCKEN, 

7.—Sagemiller.—Die Papstwahlbullen und das staatliche Recht der Exclusive, 
par M. le D' GEFFCKEN. 

8.—Maurice Dufourmantelle.—Code manuel de droit industriel, par M. Tu. M. H. 


{ 16 francs pour la Belgique. 
(18 francs pour 1’étranger. 


PRIX D’ABONNEMENT ANNUEL 
BRUXELLES: 
Bureau de la Revue: 109 Avenue Louise. 
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Le Monde Economique, | 


76 Rue de Rennes, 


Paris, Franee. 


INTERNATIONAL, 
POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC WEEKLY. 


FOR 


Finance, Commerce, Manufacturing | 


Interests, Rural Economy, 
Transportation and Navigation. 


Directors: Leon Say, Chal/lemel Lacour, 
Lavisse, Levasseur, etc. 
Chief Editor: Paul Beauregard, Prof. at the 
Yniversity of Paris, 


Weekly letters from great commercial centres. 

Bibliography of articles in French and Foreign 
Reviews. 

Articles about all of the most important economi- 
cal and financial questions. 


Among the articles for this year are 
the following: By Prof. Beauregard: Cir- 
culation and Cash in the Bank of France, 
Co-operative Societies and Participation 
in Profits, Organization of People's Credit, 
One Year of Protection, Gifts of Protec- 
tion. V. Lurguan Movement of Popu- 
lation in 1891. /vof. D. Zolla: Wheat, 
Flour and Bread. /rof. Frederiksen: 
Causes of the Wealth of the United States, 
The Prairies in the United States, Coloni- 
zation in the United States, Land Laws 
in United States, Land Grants and Land 
Speculation in United States, Production 
of Wheat ir United States, Canada and 
the United States, Free Trade in United 
States, James G. Blaine, Rural History of 
Denmark, Business Prospects for the 
Future, First Monetary Principies. //. 
M. Botssevain; Bimetallism and Protec- 
tion. Arthur Raffalovich: The London 
Money Market in 1892. Joseph Chailley- 
Bert: The French in Mexico, the Bel- 
gians at the Congo, Hawaiian Islands, 
and a number of other articles about 
Colonization. Z. Albertini: Articles 
about Panama. Delaja: A series of 
articles about Wines of the Gironde and 
their classification; Letters from Italy 
by the Marguis Vilfredo Pareto, from 
Belgium, by J/r. Wauwermans, etc., etc. 


One year, 2 Vols. of 768 Pages Each. 
Price, $8.00 


0. L. Hirschfeld, Publisher, Leipzig. 


The second number of the secoad volume 
is now ready of the 


ZEITSCHRIFT 


FUR 


Litteratur wa Geschichte 


DER 


STAATSWISSENSCHAFTEN, 


EDITED BY 


Dr. Kuno Frankenstein, 
of Berlin. 


The review is issued in numbers. 6 of 
which form a volume of about 30 sheets, 


Price per volume M. 12.—. 


The first volume contains besides the 
critiques and the bibliography of the new 
works of political economy of all the 
nations, published between the Ist of 
October, 1892, and the 15th of July, 1893, 
articles by the following well-known 


authors: Prof. H. Dietzel, Bonn ; Prof. 
A. Oncken, Bern; Prof. U. Rabbeno, 


Bologna; Prof. B. Féides, Budapest; 
Prof. G. S$. Salvioni, Bologna; Prof. 
M. Salv4, Madrid; Prof. Freiherr von 
Stengel, Wiirzburg, Etc. 
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Giornale degli Economisti. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF ITALIAN INTERESTS. 


EDITORS: 
A. De Viti De Marco, M. Pantaleoni, 
Prof. ai the University of Rome. Director of the Superior School of 
Commerce at Bari. 
U. Mazzola, A. Zorli, 
Prof. at the University of Pavia. Prof. at the University of Macerata. 


THE GIORNALE DEGLI ECONOMISTI contains only origi- 
nal articles on economic questions, by the leading thinkers of 
Italy and prominent foreign scholars. 

It is indispensable to those who wish to follow the course 
of economic thought in Italy, on ¢heoretical and practical ques- 
tions. 

Among the contributors from whom articles are expected 
in coming numbers are: 


Senator F. Lampertico. Prof. L. Bodio, Director of Statistics. 
Prof. A. Loria, Siena. Prof. S. Cognetti De Martlis. Turin. 
Prof. E. Giampietro, Deputy. Prof. A. Messedaglia, Rome. 

Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, London. Comm. Simonetti. 

Comm. S. Piperno. M. A. Vacaro, 

Prof. L. Luzzati, Deputy. Prof. A. Zorli, Macerata. 

Prof. E. L. CateWani, Padua. Comm. B. Stringher. 


Prof. A. Graziani, Siena. 
Subscription, Yearly, $5.00 (25L.). 


Send orders with the amount of the subscription to the 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
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F. GUTTENTAG, VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG IN BERLIN. 


Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt. 


Herausgegeben 


von 


Dr. Heinrich Braun. 


Das Sozialpolitische Centralblatt erscheint in gross Quart-Format in 
einem Umfange von ca. 70 Druckbogen im Jahr. 


Die Ausgabe der Nummern in Starke von 1% Bog. erfolgt 
jeden Montag. ' 


Abonnementspreis vierteljahrlich 3 Mark. 
Preis der Einzelnummer 25 Pf. 


Probenummern auf Wunsch gratis und franco. 


ARCHIV 


fur 


soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 


Vierteljahresschrift 


zer Erforschung der geselischaftlichen Zustande aller 
Lander. 
In Verbindung mit einer Reihe namhafter Fachmanner des In- und 
Auslandes herausgegeben. 


von 


Dr. Heinrich Braun. 


Das Archiv erscheint in Banden von ca. 40 Druckbogen Lex.-8* in 
je 4 Heften. 


BAND V IM ERSCHEINEN. 
Abonnementspreis pro Band 12 M. Einzelne Hefte 4 M. 


Ausfuhrliche Prospecte und Probehefte auf Wunsch gratis und france. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY, THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, THE Just Ready. | Bound Copies of the Fourth Volume of the 


the Finances, Population, Pauperism, Charity, the 


Land Question, etc. 32 pages, 8vo., sent free to any one Can be supplied at the following rates : 


in any part of the world who will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., Style A, Bound in Cloth, Annals 

Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, and Supple mentsinone volume, $6.50 
810 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. Style B, Bound in Leather 


‘. ‘ Cloth Sides, Annais and Supple- 
The Simplex Printer, | cue same 
p > Style C, the same as style B, 
/ but with the two Supplements 
A New invention for duplicating bound in a separate volume - $8.00 
copies of writings or drawings. Style D, the same as style B, 
rie but with the two Supplements 
bound in two separate volumes, $9.00 


To members and libraries the prices 
are $1.00 less than the above. 


Subscribers can exchange their 
unbound volumes, if the copies are 
tive. -untrimmed, for bound volumes, on 
payment of the above amounts, less 


Simple, Cheap and Effec 
RGF" Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 
From an original, on ordinary paper with $6.00. 


any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 AMERICAN ACADEMY 


copies of typewriter manuscripts pro- 
duced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars 


OF 
and samples of work. Agents Wanted. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, | STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 


“History, Theory and Technique of Statistics, 


By PROFESSOR AUGUST MEITZEN, 


University of Berlin. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY 
PROFESSOR ROLAND P. FALKNER, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


243 Pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘The work has been ably translated and gives a statement of the best scientific 
thought of Germany.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘It will be welcomed with interest by all students of economic science.” 
New York Lvangeltst. 


‘‘The work covers systematically the whole field of statistical theory.”’ 
Review of Reviews. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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Publications of the Academy. 


1890--91. 


x. Annals of the Academy. Vol.1. Four numbers. Pp. 754, with Supplements, 
Pp. 1117. Price of Vol. L., including Supplements, $6. Special rate to Libraries 
and to members of the Academy, $5. Price of separate numbers, except No. 1, 
$reach. No. 1of Vol. L., is sold only in orders for the Volume. 


a. Pablic Health and Municipal Government. By Dr. JoHN BILLINGS. 
Supplement to ANNALS, 1891. Pp. 23. 25 cents. 


3. History of Statistics. By Pror. AuGcustT MxirzEN. Translated from the 
German by Dr. ROLAND P. FALKNER. Supplement to ANNALS, I89I. 


Pp. 100. $1.25. 
4. Handbook of the Academy. Supplement to ANNALS, 1891. Pp.97. $2.00. 


5. Theory and Technique of Statistics. By Pror. AUGUST MEITZEN. 
Translated from the German by Dr. ROLAND P. FALKENER. Supplement to 


ANNALS, 1891. Pp..143. $1.50. 


1891--92. 


6. Annals of the Academy. Vol. II. Six numbers (July, ’91—May, ’92). 
Pp. 896. Price of Vol. II., $6. Special rate to Libraries and to members of the 
Academy, $5. Price of separate numbers, §r. 


1892--93. 


7. Annals of the Academy. Vol. III. Six numbers. Pp. 852, with Supple- 
ments, Pp. 1000, Price of Vol. IIL, including Supplements, $6. Special rate to 
Libraries and to members of the Academy, $5. Price of separate numbers, $1 each. 


8. Constitution of Colombia. Translation, with historical introduction, by 
PROF. BERNARD MosxEs. Supplement to ANNALS, 1893. Pp. 70. 50 cents. 


9. Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, 1875-14889. Transla- 
tion, with historical introduction, by C. F. A. CURRIER. Supplement to ANNALS, 


1893. Pp. 78. 50 cents. 


1893--94. 


z0, Annals of the Academy. Vol. IV. Six numbers. Pp. 1016, with Sup- 
plements, Pp. 1330. Price of Vol. IV., including Supplements, $6. Special 
rate to Libraries and to members of the Academy, $5. Price of separate 
numbers, $1 each. 


zz. Inland Waterways: Their Relation to Transportation. By Dr. 
Emory R. JoHNsoN. Supplement to ANNALS, 1893. Pp. 164. $1.00. 


14. History of Political Economy. By Pror. Gustav Coun. Translated 
from the German by Dr. JosgepH ADNA Hit, Supplement to the ANNALS, 
1894. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
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EDMUND J. JAMES, Pu.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Vice-Presidents, 


HENRY C. LEA, 
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Secretaries. 


Corresponding Sec’y, 
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PROF. WILLIAM SMART, 
Queen Margaret Col., Glasgow. 
SIMON STERNE, Esgq., 
New York City. 
HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LL. D. 
Madrid, Spain. 
PROF. J. B. THAYER, 
Harvard Law School. 
PROF. F. N. THORPE, 
University of Pennsy’vania. 
DR. FRANCIS A. WALKER 
Pres. Mass. Inst. of T 
LESTER F. WARD, Eso., 
Washington, D. 
PROF. WOODROW WILSON, 
Princeton University. 


PROF. 


DR. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 
President of Northwestern University. 
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Pror. W. P. HOLCOMB, Puz.D, 


JOHN L STEWART, 
Manual Training School 
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